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"Twin-power” EUCLIDS 
for Wimpeys! 


World-famous contractors George Wimpey & Co. Ltd. know the 
worth of self-loading EUCLID twin-power Tractors & Scrapers, 





They're’ using them on opencast coal work. | | 
These giant machines handle a heaped load of 24 cubic yards at a 
speed of 30 m.p.h. 
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EUCLID equipment is distributed and serviced by : 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


Subsidiary ‘Companies ‘Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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The use of Electronic Computers in business and 


research increases daily, Ferranti computers have 


already been supplied to :- 

The National Research Council, ROME. 

The Royal Dutch/Shell Laboratory, AMSTERDAM, 
The University of TORONTO. 

The University of MANCHESTER. 

A. V. Roe & Co. Ltd., CHADDERTON, LANCS. 


and various British and European Government 
Establishments. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 


FERRANTI 


The largest manufacturers of 


Electronic Computers in the British Empire 





FERRANTI LTD. 


Works : MOSTON, MANCHESTER 10 


LONDON COMPUTER CENTRE 
21 Portland Place, London W,1, 


Head Office : HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. 
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Funny thing: 


advertising sells 
best if it gets 
READ 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 
THE READER’S DIGEST 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
million sale. This means several million readers — responsive 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 
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SHORTENING 
BRITAIN’S HOUSING LISTS 


Two months ago Mrs. Brown’s attractive new house well be applied to Flat Construction, Public Halls, 

didn’t exist. Then special transport delivered to the site Industrial and other buildings. | 

Reema pre-cast concrete wall panels complete with doors, The Reema Division of the Henry Boot Organisation is 

windows and other fittings—and within a week the roof one of several specialist companies engaged on major 
Was on. Just seven ‘weeks later the Browns moved into _ building and civil engineering contracts for government 
the first real home 6f: their own. One family among departments, local authorities, engineers and architects. 
hundreds who, in recent years, have had their new homes 

more quickly because of the speed and economies of the 


Reema system of building—a oT which can equally 3 Henry B oot 


RR ABRODROMES : HOUSING ESTATES - WATER DISTRIBUTION SCHEMES 
RAILWAYS - ROADS ~ BUILDING PROJECTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


HENRY BOOT & SONS LTD., BANNER CROSS HALL, SHEFFIELD 11 
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i 48 - Plessey were concerned with The great John Logie Baird 
2 the manufacture of the first entrusted the production of the very first 
mass-produced domestic radio receiver mass-produced television receiver 
as early as 1921, in the world to Plessey. 


For many years Plessey have been putting 
ideas into production. . 


This contribution, in simple terms, has 
involved the progressing of ideas through ' 
to the prototype stage and on to 
mass-produced reality—cheaply, 
efficiently, and in time to meet a market. 
And, in doing so, Plessey engineers have 
built up a fund of experience which is 
unique. 


radio and television ; 
relied on. 


This experience, backed by a vast 

productive capacity, Is available to 

top management in the electronic, 

electrical and light engineering fields 

both in industry and Government 

service. When your new project is 

already in embryo form and awaits on!y 

the impetus of well-informed development 

and production capacity— you will do well 
to talk it over with Plessey. 
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hydraulics + aircraft equipment 
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brings the advantages 





of the dictating machine to every 


office — largeorsmall... 


THE STENORETTE does all that is required of a dictating machine—takes a full 25 minutes’ 
dictation per spool ; records meetings or conferences verbatim ; records both sides of telephone conversations ; notes down 
your engagements and other information that cannot be left to memory. It automatically adjusts the level of the recorded 
voice, suppresses background noises and plays back with an even, well modulated clarity that makes transcription Clear © you 
as well as your typist. The tape can be used over and over again. Because of its robust construction, the-Stenorette is genuinely 
portable and can be used for recording meetings or reports away from your office. ; 

Whether you employ one typist or many, the Stenorette carl double their output while saving you time and money. Its 
operation is simplicity itself> 


A fully descriptive folder is available, or your supplier of office equipment will be pleased to arrange a demonstration. 


with the amazing SLenorette_ 


at abasic cost of 
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CHALLENGE to the 


chairman of any long-run 


manufacturing business 


Want to bring your costs down? 


Do you know, off the cuff, exactly what your products cost to make, 
component by component? How certain can you be that the 
processes you use are as up-to-date and economical as possible? 


And the raw materials? Developments in the last few years have 
been remarkable. 


Want to cut a few processes out, altogether? 


Here are some ideas of the expense that you can save. 


At many, many stages in many, many trades, these are some of the 
things that we have done away with: 


Preparation of material - Finishing 


Assembling 
Colouring 


Quite a few storage problems, too. 
You can get from the basic raw material to the finished, marketable 
part or product in one go. The advantages of this are obvious. 


Want to know what it will/won’t do? 


It is tough: it makes a solid, sensible, workmanlike job. 

It has excellent resistance to acids and alkalis. 

It does not conduct electricity. 

It does not shrink, or become brittle: it is very stable. 

It does not vary in quality AT ALL. Every consignment conforms 


exactly to specification. 
It looks well: it flatters whatever you make of it. 


Want to know what it’s all about? 


Lustrex* is the answer in dozens of trades— refrigeration, toys, 
radio and electrical, office equipment, motor accessories, packaging, 
cosmetics, housewares, etc. etc. etc. — and when we say etc. etc. etc., 
we mean it. Lustrex is a polystyrene plastic—in fact it is the 
polystyrene plastic: there are five different grades of it. It must be 


one of the most versatile materials known to man: not to mention 
one of the cheapest. 


Ask yourself. Can you be certain, absolutely certain, that Lustrex, 
which has helped so many manufacturers, can’t help you? Somewhere? 


Want to know still more? 


You're welcome: full information on request from 


Monsanto Plastics Limited, Dept. 263, 25 Charles II Street, 
London, S.W.1, and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. 
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*Lustrex is a Registered Trade Mark 
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i stand here in favour 
of Lustrex: 


It brings you material gain 
Of a kind that undoubtedly must vex 
A rival with costs to restrain. 


The point is that Lustrex is cheaper 
Initially, and what is more, 

Time and again it will leap a 
Whole stage on the factory floor. 


The trades which use Lustrex are legion: 
Though new it is far from untried — ~ 

It’s won a whole lot of prestige on 
The fact that its scope is so wide. 





Plastic’s the stuff of the future— 
That future’s already begun. 

It matters to you. You can suit your- 
Self who does it, of course, but 
obviously someone ought to write 
off quickly for full details to ~ 
Monsanto Plastics Limited, 
Dept. 263, 25 Charles Il Street,! 
London, S.W.One. 


DECENTRALISE NOW! 


Tear this advertisement out and mark 
it on to somebody for action. 
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Trade Backpedalling 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S bicycle act is not difficult for 


~ any politician to understand. The American Tariff Commission 


had recommended that the import duty on all hicycles should 
be raised to 224 per cent. He has raised the present duty of 15 per 
cent on heavy bicycles (which are the type on which the American 
industry has specialised) to the recommended level, but the rate on 
light bicycles (which are the sort that British makers have sold 
successfully in the United States, and which American firms hardly 
make at all) from 74 to only 11} per cent. He can justly say that this 
is a measure. designed to do the least practical harm (which means 
to have the least practical effect) ; that America has promised to give 
sympathetic consideration to compensatory tariff reductions, under 
Gatt rules, in favour of Britain and the other exporting countries ; and, 
sotto voce, that he is making this concession in the hope that he will 
thereby find it possible to take a stiffer line later on more important 
matters, such as ratification of the Organisation for Trade Co-operation 
and oil imports. 

In face-to-face discussions with the Americans, British diplomats 
are likely to accept these arguments ; the standard official mien in a 
matter of this kind is a formal expression of regret; and at cocktail 
parties an understanding shrug. But, behind the scenes, the shrug 
will be more significant than the understanding. It is a gesture that 
mixes cynical despair and commercial indifference in about equal 
proportions. The despair contains a fair element of criticism of the 
Americans ; the indifference unfairly fails to recognise what the 
Americans have done in lowering trade barriers and unwisely shuts 
its eyes to the things that ought to be done to British economic policy. 
But both countries need to realise where this decision has brought 
trade prospects now, speaking not in an orgy of mutual recrimination 
but as from kettle to pot. 

The paramount point for the Americans to realise is that in this 
country the long-delayed bicycle decision has always been regarded as 
a test case. The reasons for this are partly psychological. British 
exporters, urged to sell in the difficult dollar market things they could 
too easily dispose of at home, have long relished the excuse that in 
America “ protective action is taken So soon as a product is being 
successfully marketed.” Traders with impossibly voracious domestic 
markets cannot be wholly condemned when they parade this excuse, 
for the fault lies in economic mismanagement as much as in unenter- 
prise of their own, But the real tragedy is that traders who are capable 
of a greater export effort should be given a cast iron example to justify 

o undertake it. 
ee tae in American trade policy—such as Dutch cheese, 
Swiss watches, and all those Buy American generators—could be 
partially explained on partially respectable grounds : dairy — 
are a special case in every community ; the watchmakers were sai 
to be the guardians of particular skills that would be essential to 
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Atherica in time of war ; and the after-care of compli- 
cated electrical machinery is at least as important as the 
initial tender price. But nobody can make such special 
pleading on behalf of the American bicycle factories 
with their 5,000 or so workers. They are merely 
a small and absurdly unimportant pressure group ; 


_ yet they have been considered large and important 


enough for the President to pacify with his back- 
pedalling over foreign trade. 

The Americans will say that this will not reverse 
the forward impetus of American trade policy, 
even if it seems to put the brake on a little. 
The increase need not seriously affect trade in 
bicycles themselves; the American who finds that 
the retail price of a bicycle has risen by.~perhaps 
$1.50 over the previous price of perhaps $40 will not 
be choked off thereby. The decision is meant merely to 
make a noise, to give special pleaders who want to say 
that the Republicans are protecting their own a tangible 
example to display: The trouble is that it will have 
precisely the same effect here. The Americans can 
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then say that if fearful’ British exporters assert that the 
American market is more difficult to enter than it is, the 
reason must be that the British market is too soft with 
inflation ; to this the British answer—with one reserya- 
tion—should be complete agreement. 

The reservation is that it will always require more 


toughness at home to push a fearful exporter into an 


overseas market than it takes to push a confident 
exporter ; and British policy is bound to recognise this 
fact. It would be absurd to say that Britain should not 
carry disinflation far enough to get the dollars it needs 
in order to buy essential supplies ; but it would be 
equally absurd to say that it should carry deflation to a 
hair-shirt degree merely to get enough dollars to enjoy 
the undoubted—but not unlimited—benefits of com- 
pletely non-discriminatory trade. It is for British 
policy to find the right balance. But that balance will 
inevitably be shifted a little further towards dis- 
crimination now that the advocates of separate dollar 


and sterling trading worlds can chant back the one 
word, “ Bikes.” 


Morocco—Dialogue or Duel ? 


Sosa weekend, over one thousand people were killed 
in rebellions in French North Africa. Paris had 
foreknowledge that the date would be an inflammable 
one, for August 20th was the anniversary of France’s 
deposition, two years ago, of the then Sultan of 
Morocco. The Faure cabinet had drafted extra troops 
into the Protectorate. But few Frenchmen foresaw what 
actually happened—a spell of organised quiet and 
mourning in Morocco’s politically conscious towns, but 
of impulsive savagery in one Berber region up-country, 
and of well-planned insurgence in the Constantine 
province of eastern Algeria. The fact that nearly a fifth 
of the victims were French men, women and children 
has aroused French emotions that M. Faure will find 
difficult to quell. 

A black weekend has therefore increased the com- 
plications that beset the conference between the North 
African committee of his cabinet and Moroccan leaders 
of all colours which he is holding this week at Aix les 
Bains. If only this were happening before, instead of 
after, the fateful anniversary and its present dark after- 
math of police punishment and military reprisal, the 
outlook would be brighter. | 
' M. Faure has but himself to thank for the unhappy 
choice of date. For weeks, it has been clear to every- 
one except the right-wing members of his cabinet, and 
the wirepullers behind them—such as Marshal Juin 
and the aged Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakech—that ‘no 
improvement in Franco-Moroccan relations is attain- 
able unless Paris will grasp a nettle and settle the vexed 
question of the Sultanate. M. Faure is to blame for 
frittering away precious days before the 20th in 


manoeuvres to preserve cabinet unity in Paris, gam- 
bling, meanwhile, on the chance that a show of might 
in Morocco would tide him over while he tried to 
wriggle round right-wing opposition to any change on 
the Moroccan throne. With home politics in the fore- 
front of his mind, he miscalculated a foreseeable risk, 
and he cannot escape responsibility for the price in 
human life that was paid for his error of judgment. For 
what was gained by dawdling ? The only new feature 
of the Aix conference is that the French cabinet itself, 
as opposed to mere cabinet emissaries to Morocco, 1s 
listening to all the Moroccan groups and parties ; the 
facts that these will reiterate have been known for 
months to all the ministers concerned, and as any dis- 
passionate narrative of events shows, the missing link 
is neither ignorance of local wishes, nor lack of Moroc- 
can will for a settlement, but the incapacity of successive 
French coalitions to agree on the way ahead. 

In the two years since a fateful combination of 
French officials and Moroccan reactionaries conspired 
to. disobey orders from Paris and to dethrone Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef, that young man has been 
transformed in Moroccan eyes from a wayward and 


_ undepéndable figurehead into a symbol of independence 


—a combination of pin-up boy and saint in exile Com 
versely, Sidi Mohammed ben Arafa, the aged puppet 
successor whom the French and the Glaoui sei 02 the 
throne, is the subject of lampoons in all but die-hard 
circlés, By making the appointment, and justifying 1, 
the French identified themselves with the forces 0 reac 
tion in Morocco, alienated the younger generation = 
they have ‘been at pains to educate in their ima?<. 
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gave tacit encouragement to the element among the 
Furopean settlers known as the “ Présence Francaise ” 
which aspires to a share in Moroccan sovereignty. 
There followed the long months of terrorism and 
counter-terrorism during which Paris prevaricated 
while Frenchmen in Morocco made a mock of their 
“ mission civilisatrice” by murdering French liberals 
of their own kith and kin. 

In Morocco, almost the only gratifying development 
of recent months was the sudden onset of French awe, 
and of Moroccan moderation, that followed the appoint- 
ment of a Resident General capable of showing that 
France still knows how to display aplomb and firmness 
and to give a fair hearing all round. By the beginning of 
August, this morally and physically courageous man, 
M. Gilbert Grandval, had produced an atmosphere in 
which the most important groups among the Moroccan 
nationalists were ready to waive demands for restora- 
tion of the ex-Sultan and accept a compromise council 
of regency, provided Paris was correspondingly ready 
to cease upholding Ben 
Arafa. On August 4th, the 
Paris opponents of M. 
Grandval’s diplomatic 
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ing of opinion as the result of last week-end is far more 
evident on the French right than on the Moroccan side. 
There is growing pressure for removal of M. Grandval, 
and one group of right-wing deputies has gone so far as 
to tell M. Faure that it will withdraw its support if he 
continues to treat with “ murderers.” 


Undoubtedly, this blinkered approach to a problem 
of the utmost delicacy, and of moment to the whole of 
France’s future in Africa, is rendered more sweeping 
and emotional by the fact that last week’s disturbances 
extended to Algeria. For Algeria is in French eyes 
sacrosanct. One fact that strikes any traveller there is 
that whereas all Arabs refer to it as one with its neigh- 
bours, most Frenchmen prefer to ignore its great simi- 
larity to them in human make-up and in its racial and 
social problems, and to regard it as “ different ” because 
they have for decades administered it as part of France. 
In their eyes, the fact that the educated Algerian Mos- 
lem is entitled to sit in the French Chamber and to 
travel the world as a full French citizen places Algeria 
in a class altogether apart 
from its neighbours, and 
they are therefore blind to 
its many likenesses to, and 
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of other Berber leaders dis- 
claimed the Glaoui’s right 
to speak for all. Berbers, 
and reiterated the import- 
ance of “settling the 
throne question.” 

From that moment, right wing opinion within the 
French cabinet became vocal in support of the Glaoui’s 
new and in demanding M. Grandval’s withdrawal, and 
M. Faure reprehensibly began to let slip his best 
chance of compromise. He temporised by suggesting 
that Sidi Mohammed ben Arafa should be asked to 
form a “really representative ” all-Moroccan cabinet. 
Perhaps he thought this device would prove the limited 
scope of the old man’s following, and so demolish the 
arguments of his right-wing colleagues ; in fact, most 
observers in Morocco report that it launched amongst 
many Moroccans a new wave of despair at French 
intransigence. Although, in the towns, the nationalist 
kaders had sufficient control of local emotions to pass 
tound word that there were to be no demonstrations 
before Aix and to make their word felt, the same did 
hot apply to the countryside. It was the Berber fol- 
lowers of the Caids who had issued the anti-Glaoui 
Protest of August 12th who gave full rein to old pas- 
‘ions, and perpetrated last Saturday’s butchery. It is 
noteworthy that Moroccan nationalists are showing 
sufficient self-control and political maturity to attend 

Atx conference despite the news of violent French 
‘eprisals that reaches them every day, and that harden- 





Africans is I to 9 im 
Algeria, I to 14 in Tunisia 
and I to 23 in Morocco, 
and all three territories 
suffer from a range of the 
same familiar social mala- 
dies — in particular, those provoked wherever a 
protecting power educates a dependent people to aspire 


to jobs and roles that are blocked by its own nationals,. 


and where it develops industries that draw indigent 
peasants townwards, and convert them into a proletariat 
that can see with its own eyes the extent to which it is 
underprivileged. 

Last week most Frenchmen were disconcerted, and 
hugely nettled, that what should by their standards 
have been only a Moroccan uprising spread to Algeria. 
Surprise added to their discomfiture because, only the 
day before, Algeria’s Governor General, M. Soustelle, 
had returned from the areas of last winter’s rebellion 
to broadcast that everyone was harvesting happily, con- 
fidence had returned and hearts had changed. Hardly 
were the words out of his mouth than they were proved 


wrong. But was the outbreak so surprising? In - 


fact, discontented Algerians saw that the troops set to 
contain them had been withdrawn to police Morocco, 
and not unnaturally chose, while the going was pro- 
pitiously soft, to strike a blow to draw attention to their 
own discontents as well as to those of their Moroccan 
brothers. One of the biggest anomalies in an anomalous 
pattern is that the cabinet committee which has been 
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appointed to handle North Africa, and is hearing the 
Moroccans this week, does not include the Minister 
responsible for Algeria (who is France’s Minister of the 
Interior). 

At Aix, one impediment to progress is bound to be 
the difference of opinion between the Moroccan wit- 
nesses ; the testimonies of el Glaoui and of the inde- 
pendence parties cannot fail to be poles apart, and much 
will hang on the weight attributed to the shades of 
opinion that lie between the two. But an even greater 
obstacle—as ever—is the difference of view that pre- 
vails within the French team. This difference is, in 
a word, that between championing repression and 
championing negotiation as the best way of dealing 
with North Africans who have grown recalcitrant at 
French failure to keep promises of reform, and ‘as a 
result, view France not as paternalistic and beneficial 
but as frustrating and retrograde. At the one extreme 
sits General Koenig, at the other M. Robert Schuman, 
with, reading from right to left, M. Pinay, M. July 
and M. Faure himself pitched somewhere in between. 
It is difficult to see how men $0 differently minded can 
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even agree on the significance of the evidence they hear 
As they digest it, two precedents need to be borne 
in mind—those of Tunisia and Indo-China. 1: js early 
days yet to proclaim success for the experiment jp 
Tunisia, but surely there is a conclusion to be drawn 
from the fact that rebellion last week did not extend 
there and that, if it had, a responsible Tunisian govern. 
ment would be as concerned as the French to put it 
down. And could there be sharper proof than that 
afforded by last week-end that only by a military effort 
even more costly and exhausting ‘than that in Indo- 
China can France protect settlers all over so vast an area 
as North Africa? How do the 50,000 reservists called 
up this week view their role if they are to be only the 
first of a long line of soldiers sent to a new battle front? 
The choice that lies ahead of any French premier js 
that between organising a “ dialogue ” with politically- 
conscious Moslems and hammering out reforms accept- 
able to both, and capitulating to the demands of the 
French Right for troops to defend die-hard settlers. no 
matter how these behave. If the second choice is made, 
the prospect can only be one of further bloodshed. 


China Maps Its. Path 


HINA is fast usurping Russia’s role as the sphinx 

of world politics. One of the questions now domi- 
nating international affairs is whether, and in what form, 
the “Geneva climate” may spread to the Far East. 
Theories about the causes of recent Soviet moves 
abound, but few analysts are eager to tackle the Chinese 
puzzle. While the Big Four sat in Geneva, however, 
the Peking leaders opened the second session of their 
National People’s Congress, and its proceedings, now 
concluded, tore some large holes in the bamboo curtain 
that has hidden their country’s economy. They revealed 
the objectives of their first five-year plan half way 
through its course (1952-57) ; they also provided an 
unexpected amount of data on present economic con- 
ditions (some of the more revealing statements are cited 
in an article on page 705), and they mapped the roa 
they intend to travel towards “socialism.” This 


material may prove a valuable clue to the likely future 


lines of Chinese foreign policy. 

The Chinese leaders have reaffirmed their ultimate 
aim, to develop a powerful state industry combined 
with a large-scale collective agriculture, but their time- 
table is now somewhat more realistic. They expect to 
take fifteen years to squeeze private enterprise out of 


_ the towns and eliminate smallholders from the country- 
side. Half a century is allowed for China to reach the 


level of “the more advanced capitalist countries.” 
This may seem a modest goal by the standard of Com- 
munist boasting. It is tremendously ambitious in 


relation to the gap which must be bridged: China is 


', now producing annually about 8 Ib of steel per head of 


population, compared with nearly 900 Ib in Britain. 

The Soviet example is acclaimed as the model to be 
followed, but in China the bias towards heavy industry 
is to be even more pronounced than in Stalin’s Russia. 
In Peking, as in Moscow before it, light industry and 
agriculture are cast as Cinderellas waiting for a distant 
day. In the current Plan (1952-57) less than 8 per 
cent of the total capital inv t is earmarked for 
agriculture ; nearly one-fifth for transport ; and three- 
fifths for industry. Capital goods are to absorb 89 per 
cent of industrial investment. Through this concentra 
tion on heavy industry, the Chinese hope rapidly to 
create a basis for further industrialisation. Yet, as can 
be seen in the following table, this base will still be very 


"CHINESE BASIC PRODUCTION 












Coal (mn. tofs)........... 113; 

Crude steel (mn. tons)...... 4-1; 200 
Cement (mn. tons)......-... 6-0; 110 
Electricity (000 mn. kwh.). 15:9| 120 


limited at the close of the first Plan. It is afte: 1960, 
when the 700 or $0 “ great projects ought to be com 
pleted, that the Chinese expect a big jump © thet 
industrial capacity. Then, with the “ model © \nshaa 
plant alone producing over three million tons ©: stetl 
Manchuria should have enough native equipm % and 
skill for the Soviet economic tutelage to be sc ewhat 
relaxed. At present, it is openly admitted. 0° y bal 
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the necessary machinery can be produced in China, 
while all ic construction| work is to be designed by 
the Russians or under their supervision. 

It is far ‘com clear what expansion of light industry 
can be expected. The Minister for Light Industries 
told the congress that output of consumer goods would 
rise by 12 per cemt per year during this Plan ; but, in 
the same speech, he argued that “ before the develop- 
ment of heavy industry, it is impossible to promise an 
increase in production of cloth or food.” “Hopes are 
chiefly pinned on a fuller exploitation of existing 
capacity and a better supply of agricultural raw 
materials. : 

But in a backward agricultural country like China 
a natural calamity, such as last year’s floods, may throw 
planning badly out of gear, and textile production has 
already slumped as a result of last year’s poor cotton 
crop. The targets set for the countryside are, naturally, 
more modest than those for industry, but so small is the 
intended investment in this sector that even these may 
not be reached. In the first two years of this Plan, at 
least, agriculture lagged sadly behind the planned 
schedule ; one consequence is the drive to cut food 
consumption in towns, which was intensified this week 
by new rationing regulations. 


CHINESE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 






(‘000 tons) 
Juté and 
: 
1952 actual. |163,900} 1, 300 221 7,142 
1957 plan.. | 192,800 : 390 13,150 
% increase. 17-6 . 19-7 76-6 85-0 





The planners are clearly aware that they are not yet 
ready for the radical transformation of the countryside. 
The first tractor plant is to begin operations only in 
1959, and until Mao Tse-tung can provide machinery 
and fertilisers on a large scale as well as launch a vast 
scheme of land reclamation, he would prefer to avoid 
a vast rural upheaval. Industrialists and traders in 
the towns are to be eliminated’ rapidly by creeping 
state invasion ; but peasant smallholders have their 
cconomic death-sentence spread over a longer instal- 


ment plan, 
* 


Some fifteen million Chinese rural households, 
cut of a total of over 100 million, have by now been 
linked in fairly loose producer-cooperatives (not to be 
confused with the ‘highly integrated Soviet collective 
farms), and che People’s Daily has just announced that 
by next spring thirty million households will have been 
drawn in a forecast which it is not easy to reconcile with 
Peking’s claim that entry into the cooperatives is volun- 
lary). The Chinese-Commiunists, however, at least on 
Paper, show ne-intention of launching a collectivisation 
drive modclied on the bloody Soviet experiment of the 


GT? 


late twenties. The question remains whether their hold 


on the countryside, together with grain marketing con- 


trol, will prove sufficient not only to raise agricultural 
production, but to extract the growing surpluses which 


will be needed, in addition to foreign help, for the task — 


of industrialisation. 

The precariousness of Chinese planning can be gauged 
from the number of imponderables, such as the vagaries 
of nature, peasant resistance or the amount of foreign 
assistance, The protracted bargaining with the Russians 
by itself is enough to account for the fact that the 
Chinese did not produce the blueprint of their five- 
year plan until it reached its half-way stage. The 
Chinese Communists are advancing by trial and error 
in a backward country. The Marxist tools are once 
more being applied to a primitive background, and the 
Soviet experiment in “ primitive accumulation” is 
being re-enacted ; it seems that no shortcut makes it 
possible to by-pass the Stalinist stage. Rapid industriali- 
sation, heavy investment, the adaptation of backward 
peasants to the rhythm of modern machinery—all these 
demand both an iron discipline and a lot of “ myth- 
ology.” Already failures have become indistinguish- 
able from “ sabotage”, and Hu Feng, who demanded 
more freedom for the arts, is used as a diabolus ex 
machina to account for economic shortcomings and 
to justify Draconian penalties. Soon, show-trials of 
“wreckers in the pay of imperialists” may be needed 
to justify the discrepancy between Plan and fulfilment. 


* 


Yet the birthpangs of Soviet industrialisation were 
no less painful, and there is no reason why, however 
frightful the cost in human terms, the Chinese should 
fail where the Russians have succeeded. Mao Tse-tung 
has, in fact, the clear advantage of being able to draw 
on Russian experience and the aid, however limited and. 
grudging, of the Soviet bloc. His drawbacks are an 
even more backward starting point and a heavier defence 
burden. Stalin, in a corresponding period of develop- 
ment, used the threat of war to tighten discipline, but 
devoted only about one-twentieth of the budget to arms; 


in the latest Chinese budget, defence accounts for nearly 


a quarter of total expenditure. With all resources 


strained to the full, the Chinese rulers may genuinely 


want to lighten the arms burden, while continuing to 


use the “ imperialist” bogey as a means of silencing . 


domestic discontent. A détente also means for them 
a chance of easing or even ending the United Nations 
embargo on strategic supplies, and getting more 
machine-tools and other crucial necessities for indus- 

Obviously, economic logic is not the only deter- 
mining factor, though it is an important one. After 
years of secrecy the Chinese rulers have revealed the 
route along which they intend to march their backward 
peasants towards a modern industrial society. Western 
observers, while keeping an eye on the false claims, 
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the zigzags and retreats, would do well to concentrate 
on two vital and still obscure points which will decide 
the success of the venture: the amount of foreign aid 
and, above all, China’s own effort of primitive accumu- 
lation. 

It is now officially admitted that for years to come 


the purchasing power of the population will rise faster . 


than the supply of consumer goods, and this pressure 
will be intensified if population growth continues un- 
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checked. Yet, if they intend to travel as fast 2s the 
Russians, will the Chinese leaders be able to extract 
the necessary surpluses from the countryside without 
a ruthless collectivisation on the Stalinist model? How 
closely, indeed, can the Stalinist model be followed in 
China’s utterly different natural conditions? The fate 
of the industrialisation plan, of the Peking regime itself 
and perhaps of the whole Far East will depend on the 
answer to these questions. , 


The Business of Marriage 


BY A CORRESPONDENT < 


FTER the holidays it takes a little while for most 
businesses to recover from their August inertia. 
But one line of business that will shortly find itself 
at the height of its yearly activity is the marriage agency. 
If the beach, the holiday camp or the summer school 
have failed to provide the hoped for life-partner, it is 
time to try some less chancy method. Britain’s six or 
seven leading marriage bureaux and its one matrimonial 
newspaper are preparing for their seasonal peak. 

The marriage business is heavily concentrated in 
London, which boasts four of the principal marriage 
bureaux and the office of the industry’s one newspaper. 
There used to be two papers, one founded in 1860 and 
the other in 1904, but the older went out of business 
this year. The survivor, now edited by its founder’s 
widow, is really the advertising medium of one particular 
bureau. Once a month, it is true, its 12-page crown- 
size publication appears, filled with advertisements 
classified under “ Ladies” and “ Gentlemen” ; and 
there is a splendid leader which informs the reader 
that 


By its unique and selective methods of introduction 
appropriate marriages are arranged as speedily as pro- 
priety makes possible. 

But if a reader picks out, say, a wealthy good-humoured 
widower with fair hair turning grey, it is no use 
writing an artless reply to his box number. The letter 


will not be forwarded without enrolment in the news- 


paper’s books and a fee of 10 guineas. That sum once 
paid, however, there is no limit to the time one can 
remain on the books or to the number of people one 
can be introduced to—that is, unless other clients throw 
doubt on one’s bona fides. To insert an advertisement 
costs from 7s. 6d., in addition to the enrolment fee, 
but if it is an adornment to the newspaper it may be 
inserted many times for this sum. There are many 
people on the paper’s book besides those who advertise, 
however ; and if the wealthy widower turns out to be 
suited, the “ Editor ” can usually suggest someone else. 

The matrimonial newspaper gets some severe com- 
petition from the marriage bureaux proper, most of 
which were founded either just before or just after the 
war. Here the fees vary. At one bureau the enrolment 


fee is four guineas, which entitles a client to unlimited 
introductions, though only one at a time. Another 
bureau, which aims at a rather different social stratum, 
charges 5 guineas for enrolment and a further 20 
guineas from each partner on marriage. Fifty guineas 
for every success is not bad from the bureau’s point of 
view, and who can say it is a high price for living 
happily ever after ? There is sometimes some difficulty 
in collecting the marriage fee, which it is hard to 
make a matter for legal recovery; and the bureau 
concerned earnestly scans the marriage announcements 
in the newspapers for indications of stolen, though not 
illicit, bliss. But most people have no wish to cheat 
Cupid of his due, and the bad debts are fairly few. 


* 


The working methods of the bureaux vary, but all 
begin with filling up a form, on which the client writes 
such particulars as age, nationality, income, tastes and 
height. This last is extremely important, for one and all 
regard it as a first gssential that a husband should be 
taller than his wife. (The complaints that are received in 
the office are rarely concerned with improper conduct; 
they are more likely to be “ You told me he was 5 feet 
8 inches, and he’s only 5 feet 7.”) The application form 
also has a space for a description of the dream man or 
woman, and the bureau then ransacks its files to find 
someone who approximates to it. At first it sends 
anonymous particulars, and not unless both parties con- 
sent to meet does it supply names and addresses—after 
which the couple make their own arrangements. If one 
party refuses to meet the other, some tactful formula 1s 
produced—such as “We regret that Mr So-and-So, 
who we had thought would be a suitable gentleman 
for you to meet, has made a contact outside the bureau 
and wishes to withdraw his name from our books.” _ 

Pairing off the clients is not easy. Qne difficulty 's 
that the women—at least when they first ae nnd 
want to marry a ession al as do eroine 
women’s Seco stories, Saas is that the clients 


are widely scattered across the country ; and the impres- 
sion is that while the women are willing to travel the 
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length and breadth of the land to find a mate, the men 
will not spend an hour on a cross-country bus. Most 
of the bureaux get more enquiries from men than from 
women, but usually more women want to register. One 
bureaux gets four applications from women to every 
one from a man—but it claims that it keeps its registra- 
tions fairly evenly balanced. Another finds, very awk- 
wardly, that it has twelve men to every one woman 
between the ages Of 21 and 30, while at over 40 it has 
many more women, The matrimonial paper, too, 
finds that the men who apply are often very young. 
This may seem strange, but all the agencies are 
agreed that these young applicants are for the most 
part perfectly ordinary young men. They may be shy, 
in jobs where they do not meet women, or cut off from 
the local supply by being unable to dance ; they are 
often, to judge from the advertisements, in search of a 
nonconformist total abstaimer and non-smoker. But 
they are not peculiar people. That they need the 
services of a marriage bureau may merely reflect the 
change in the sex ratio of the British population. At 
ages of 30 and upwards there is a surplus of women, 
which is greatest among the elderly. But at all ages 
under about 30 there is a surplus of males : the two 
wars left their numbers intact and better medical 
services preserved them im infancy, when many boys 
of earlier generations, frailer than girl babies, used to 
die. Their use of marriage bureaux may also be due 
to the fact that they have grown up in a world where, 
whatever you want, the first thing is to get the appro- 
priate form and fill it in. Some people, indeed, are very 
surprised at having to pay—surely as bad a flaw in the 


welfare state as the charge for prescriptions and dental 
treatment. oe 


™, 


* 


Of the men over 40 who enrol with marriage bureaux 
a few are inevitably odd, but the bureaux claim that it 
does not take them: long to find that out—especially as 
they like to interview clients personally whenever pos- 
sible. There are also men who are merely rather 
unsuccessful, who have never earned enough to support 
a wife without abandoning the style to which they have 
been accustomed, and who are now looking for a nice 
widow with a house and a private income. (“I am 
imerested in someone who values true affection and 


Companionship aboye money.”) To bring together two- 
lonely and self-supporting people is one thing, but the. 


mariage bureaux do not look kindly on fortune- 
hunters ; one bureau, indeed, scrupulously refuses ever 
to tell a man a woman’s income. In any case, it would 
be wrong ‘o think that ‘all the older men on the books 

@ mercenary interest. One bureau in particular 
(the expensive ome with the marriage fee) reports 


b : : eee 

usiness people, Those returning on leave from the 
colonies to find all their girl-friends married are a class 
to be catered for. Sometimes this bureau has even had 


619, 


the task of marrying off Members of Parliament ; but it 


Says that it is the civil servants who really go like hot . 


cakes, because of the pension. | +i 
The success rate claimed by the marriage agencies-—; 


for those who are prepared to wait—is high. One claims , 


to receive four or five new registrations a day, to haye 


some 700 people on the books, and to hear of about: 
two marriages among its clients a week. There will be:, 
perhaps two more, it thinks, which are not notified, for.. 


some couples like to forget as soon as possible that they 
married into a filing cabinet and formed an alliance with 
a punched card. But others have no such inhibitions, 
and little boxes of wedding cake are continually drop- 
ping through the letter boxes of the marriage agencies. 
Ecstatic letters, eloquent of love, arrive too. It appears 
that the dart is just as lethal if it costs a few guineas 
as if it is free, 

The reputable marriage agencies can claim, with 


justification, that they perform a useful service, and: . 


that they do as much to combat loneliness and unhappi- 
ness as any social worker. They therefore take it a little 


hard that for the purpose of press advertising (and, : 
incidentally, for commercial television) they find them- | 


selves classed with so-called introduction bureaux and 


friendship clubs. Their advertisements are debarred by, 


the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association—the London 
morning, evening, and Sunday papers—and also by the: 


Newspaper Society, which represents most of the pro- ; 


vincial and London suburban papers. The proprietor of, 


one bureau (whose winsome feminine name conceals a , 
lieutenant colonel) had his advertisement firmly refused . 
by a certain Sunday newspaper. “ Well, that from. 
you !” he said ; “ My bureau is utterly respectable.” ; 


“ That’s the trouble, old boy,” said the advertisement 


manager. “ So long as you’re respectable you won't get 
a mention in this paper even if you pay the earth. But | 
put a foot wrong, old boy, and I can guarantee you head- . 


lines two inches high.” The agencies ought to get to- 
gether to establish their own respectability. Two of 
them, indeed, have tried to form a Marriage Bureaux 


Association, bound by a professional code of conduct, , 


but it has proved impossible to get the others to agree 
on its articles of association. If the agencies had their 
own interests at heart they would reopen negotiations, 
for a comprehensive association would be in a stronger 
position to argue with the newspapers. 

Wider advertising would no doubt greatly increase 
the volume of business. At present there is a living, 
but not a fortune, to be made out of it ; and the “ job. 
satisfaction ” appears to be the matchmaker’s tradi-. 
tional one, of fixing up other people’s lives. To meet 
some of those who run these agencies is to be impressed 
with the good-heartedness and lack of cynicism with 
which they take on their task. One’s only doubt—and 
that momentary—about the worthwhileness of it all 
occurred when the proprietor of one agency concluded 
an impressive interview with the comment : “ 


it’s wonderful to be single, isn’t it ? P've had a splendid 


time since I’ve been alone again.” 
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Notes of the Week 





Mr Attlee’s Successor 


HERE are more than personal reasons for welcoming the 
i rene that Mr Attlee has recovered from the slight stroke 
which he suffered three weeks ago. It is important for the 
future of Labour, and for the future of British politics, that 
he should be fit enough to appear at the annual conference 
at Margate to fill the role that is expected of him. At most 
previous Labour conferences the delegates have gathered 
with some burning Bevanite issue—such as “ German 
rearmament ”—in the forefront of their minds. This time 
they are gathering to apply some salve to the bruises of 
electoral defeat. The stage has been carefully set for Mr 
Attlee to provide that salve ; and for the delegates to unite 
to say—with some justification—what a jolly good fellow 
he is. If he retired before the conference, or even possibly 
during it, the party might still be split on the succession, 
and fasten upon some such drifting expedient as Mr 
Griffiths. After the show (and it will not be merely a show) 
of unifying affection and goodwill that is going to surge up 
around Mr Attlee, the wilder men from the constituency 
parties are expected to be in a. mood to accept the arrange- 
ments for the succession that are under way. 

These arrangements are that, whether or not Mr Morrison 
holds the party leadership for part of the period of Opposi- 
tion, the next Labour Prime Minister will be Mr Gaitskell. 
He can take an important step towards the throne during 
the conference. Mr Bevan has to decide before this week- 
end whether to oppose Mr Gaitskell for the Treasurership ; 
at the moment it is expected that he will stand fast to this 
intention, if only because retreat now would be an obvious 
rout. But if Mr Bevan does stand he is likely to go down 
to thumping defeat. Moreover, as the Treasurer elected 
in 1954, Mr Gaitskell will this year make his first appearance 
on the platform. If his performance is as carefully trimmed 
to the party’s taste as some of his recent eloquence at 
Westminster, then the left-wing constituency delegates may 
decide that they actually like him. Any such performance 
may appear to the outside world to be a dangerous 
aberration from previous Gaitskell policies. But it is not 
policy that is to be fought over at Margate. It is the 
question of the succession. 


* 


An even more intriguing pointer to the strengthening of 
Mr Gaitskell’s position is the recent widening of his support 
within the Parliamentary party, and particularly his alliance 
with Mr Harold Wilson. Mr Wilson was previously regarded 
as a potential leader of the Left. He is now believed to see 
himself—in the blithe way in which portfolios are counted 


before they are hatched—as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the next Gaitskell government. To this end, he is keeping 
clear of any clashes on policy, and is devoting himself to 
studying and suggesting possible reforms in party organ- 
isation. He is dominating the party committee that is now 
investigating this matter, and the shadow of this committee’s 
coming report is already a frightening spectre in some 
offices at Transport House. And as Mr Wilson draws back 
his hand with this grenade, it is reported, most significantly, 
that he has Mr Gaitskell’s full backing and support. 


Old Faithful 


‘ 


HE annual report of the General Council of the Trades 

Union Congress has often, since the war, come as a 
pleasant surprise ; the collective wisdom of trade union 
leaders has appeared in sage contrast with the subservience 
of individual general secretaries or presidents to the unen- 
lightened self interest of their members. The report which 
the council will present to the 1955 Congress suffers from 
the fact that its most constructive, proposal—for earlier 
intervention in industrial disputes—was well known before- 
hand, and therefore strikes no new spark of interest. One 


' searches the report in vain for other significant contribu- 


tions to the economic problems of the year. 

The council proposes to amend Rule 11 of the congress 
rules: to enable it to intervene in a dispute, not merely when 
negotiations have broken down, but if they seem likely to 
do so. And since several recent strikes were caused by 
inter-union differences, it also hints—but only hints—that 
changes are needed’ in trade union structure. Ninety of 
the 184 unions affiliated to the TUC have less than 5,000 
members, and the committee on organisation has recomr 
mended that there should be more amalgamations. This 
committee also recalls the recommendation of the 1939 


‘Congress that each union should make agreements with 


other unions with which it has frequent contact, defining 
their spheres of influence and conditions of transfer for 
members, But the council’s report does not for a moment 
consider that there should be any alteration in the Bridling- 
ton agreement, which forbids a union to orgamis¢ where 
another is already in a majority. This seems a complacent 
attitude to what can be, as the recent dock strike showed, a 
restriction of explosive force. il 
On the subject of wage claims and inflation, the —_ 
has nothing to say. It merely repeats its strictures 0” 


. Government for allowing profits and dividends to increase, 


and ignores the fact that until recently they had a 
less than wages. The British trade union eorecs 
yet to learn that high profits and high wages g° °°? 
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Dr Adenauer’s Steady Course 


REPARATIONS for Dr Adenauer’s trip to Moscow are 
P taking satisfactory shape. A tactfully worded message 
from Bonn, indicating that the German government repre- 
sentative intends to raise the essential questions of reunifica- 
tion and release of German prisoners, has been received 
coolly by Moscow, but it has not been rejected. While Dr 
Adenauer has proved in this way that he does not intend 
to accept Germany’s continued division, the vice-chancellor, 
Herr Bliicher, has reaffirmed the government’s absolute 
loyalty to its Nato partners, and has repeated the western 
demand for free all-German elections. At the same time, 
Dr Adenauer is said to be quite satisfied that Germany’s 
allies have not changed their views on Germany’s reunifica- 
tion and European security since the Geneva conference. 

Dr Adenauer evidently wants to keep all the main threads 

in his own hands when the talks=begin on September gth. 
Even Dr Erhard, it seems, will not be in the delegation, and 
technical trade matters will be in chatge of the head of the 
commercial policy department of the Bonn foreign office. 
Industrialists who hoped that a big expansion of eastern 
markets might result from the trip are said to be indignant 
at the report that neither the Minister of Economics nor 
industrial representatives will be included in the official 
party. 
Most West German industrialists and bankers are solidly 
pro-western in sentiment, and many of them have acquired 
realistic views about the snares in east-west trade. But 
some had the idea that western links, patriotism and good 
business might all be combined, if America would finance 
large-scale German deliveries to Russia, in return for Ger- 
man reunification in freedom. Any hope that such a Utopia 
would be proposed in Moscow must now be abandoned in 
the Ruhr. The very sober estimates that have appeared 
recently in Germany suggest that the establishment of 
“normal” relations can only lead to a modest increase 
in Russo-German trade from its present almost negligible 
evel. There is no danger that the delegation to Moscow 
will indulge in any adventurous or disloyal deals with the 
Russians. On the other hand, Dr Adenauer may lose 
support among German industrialists if they think his 
government is missing chances of good business. This is a 
isk which the British may do something to avoid by shar- 
ing information on trade with the East, and by offering the 
Germans co-operation in developing the non-Communist 
areas of the world, 


Revolt in the South Sudan 


i* week the Northern Sudan was ringing with cheers 
_48 Parliament voted an end to the last relic of con- 
dominium status, calling for the exodus of British and 
Egyptian troops. But almost before the cheers had died 
away the Southern Sudan, or parts of it, had risen against 
S Northern administrators; and the hard core of the 
_ which is the southern corps.of the Sudan Defence 
orce, has told Khartoum that it will surrender only to 
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British or Egyptian troops. Since these are the unwanted 
guests to whom the North is just waving goodbye, the 
situation presents a conundrum of horrid dimensions— 
indeed, of a size almost overwhelming for an infant govern- 
ment on the eve of self-determination and independence. : 

The hard fact that the revolt renders incontrovertible is 
the difference of outlook that caps the physical differences 
between the Northern and Southern Sudan. It is commoa 
knowledge that the areas to the north and the south of the 
twelfth parallel are different in climate, race, religion, lan- 
guage and the daily pursuit of livelihood. What no British 
voice could mention in the past without being branded as 
subtly separatist is that the underdeveloped southerner 
knows the developed 
world chiefly through 
northern slave 
traders, British 
administrators, Egyp- 
tian irrigation 
engineers and 
Christian missionaries 
of several European 
nationalities, The last 
three he can tolerate, 
but the first He hates 
because of his father’s 
black memories of 
their rapacity. The 
Northern Prime Min- 
ister, who this week 
has been broadcasting 
to rebel southerners 
appeals to surrender 
unconditionally and promises to be fair, is therefore 
burdened, through no fault of his own, with a legacy of 
hatred that is the greater because primitive memories 
are so long. 

When the news of revolt first broke, the Egyptian govern- 
ment suggested that an Anglo-Egyptian force should be sent 
to quell it. This idea, which does not tally with Caizo’s 
broadcast to Khartoum last week on the “end of 
imperialism,” was turned down by Britain. It was anyway 
fraught with dreadful prospects of foreign troops taking 
sides within the Sudan. The Sudan government must try 
to restore order on its own. Otherwise, its path to nation- 
hood will be in jeopardy. 
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In De Gasperi’s Footsteps 


ast weekend the Italian Christian Democrats marked 
the first anniversary of the death of Signor De Gasperi 


-—the outstanding leader whose loss has had such an un- 


fortunate effect on the stability and cohesion of his 
party. It was, therefore, appropriate as well as mildly 
encouraging that the latest meeting of the party’s 
national council should give grounds for a little 
cautious and restrained .optimism about the future 
prospects of the Christian Democrats—and, in consequence, 
of stable parliamentary government in Italy. The secretary 
of the party, Signor Fanfani, who is very able but also 


apparently very adept at making enemies, was clearly deter- - 
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mined to smother the fires of internecine strife that have 
caused such damage since Signor De Gasperi died. The 
bones of contention that might have been worried and 
chewed over to no good purpose were left on one side ; 
the final burial of these bones, however, is a much more 
doubtful matter. 

But even if the Christian Democrats really manage to 
close their ranks, the danger is still that they can only do 
so by pursuing such negative and anzmic policies that the 
centre is discredited and the chances of the extreme Left 
much improved. Signor Nenni has by no means abandoned 
his hopes of securing his own inclusion in a coalition govern- 
ment and thereby of engineering a decisive shift to the 
Left ; in a recent interview, published in Pravda, he said 
that his opposition to the present government was designed 
to speed up an “opening to the Left.” His Communist 
allies are needling towards the same objective in the belief 
that once the Nenni Socialists get their foot firmly in the 
door, their own turn will come not Jong after ; so much 
is clear from the remarkably frank report made last month 
by Luigi Longo, the deputy general secretary of the Italian 
Communist party, to his central committee. Signor Fanfani 
has strongly disavowed the possibility of any collaboration 
between the Christian Democratic party and those who 
would fmperil its ideals. Such assurances are, of course, 
to be expected. But a potentially stronger guarantee against 
the danger from the extreme Left lay in the reiterated 
determination of the Prime Minister, Signor Segni, to go 
ahead with his agrarian and industrial reforms. 


An Egg Monopoly ? 


HE latest compulsory marketing scheme to be fathered 

by the National Farmers’ Union, that for eggs, is 
encountering stronger opposition than usual. Even pro- 
ducers are divided over its merits and the Poultry Associa- 
tion is opposing the scheme. Consumers have still more 
reason to suspect a scheme which, under the claim of 
promoting “efficient and economical marketing,” would 
compel all producers to’ sell their eggs to a statutory board 
elected by themselves. 

It is hard to see what would be gained.- All the advan- 
tages of testing, grading, and standardisation can be secured 
through the present chain of egg packing stations without 
restricting the alternative outlets open to producers. Com- 
plete monopoly control is surely the worst way to set about 
speeding and cheapening the distribution of any perishable 
foodstuff ; and the board’s close control over egg move- 
ments would hardly improve anyone’s chances of getting 
a really fresh egg. These defects are so obvious that the 
Government should be very sure that there are countervail- 
ing advantages before it approves the scheme. And it should 
be firmly understood that it will not be an advantage if the 
board merely shifts some of the burden of supporting 
poultry farmers from the taxpayer to the consumer ; the 
only argument for accepting the scheme would be if it gave 
farmers some spur to efficiency. 

Under the proposed scheme the Government would 
continue to guarantee egg prices and would pay a fixed 


subsidy per egg to the board, but the board would be 


encouraged to sell at the highest price it could in the 
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open market. There would be ‘a margin of 2d. on cither 
side of the guaranteed price within which the board could 
keep the whole of any profits or would bear the whole 
of any losses. Outside that range it would be allowed 
to retain 50 per cent of any profits, while the Government 
would cover 90 per cent of any deficit. To some extent, 
these arrangements would stimulate the board to prod 
farmers towards greater efficiency in supplying eggs at 
the right time and place. But they would also, of course, 
give the board an incentive to gouge consumers by its 
statutory powers to prevent undercutting and by keeping 
part of the daily throughput of eggs off the market 
to prevent “ temporary fluctuations ” in prices. Before this 
scheme can come into effect it has to be approved by the 
Government, then by both Houses of Parliament, and then 
by a poll of producers. It is to be hoped that somewhere 
along this line it will be blocked. 


Sitting Duck at Earls Court 


HERE has been a revealing pattern behind the disputes 
that have postponed the start of the National Radio 
Show at Earls Court from Wednesday to Friday of this 
week. The troubles began last week. First, the Electrical 
Trades Union demanded an exhibition bonus of §s. a day 
for its 2,000 members working on the stands. This griev- 
ance was then submerged in a protest against the employ- 
ment on the BBC’s stand of members of its Staff Associa- 
tion, which is not affiliated to the Trades Union Congress. 
This led to a total stoppage of work, lasting from Thursday 
until Saturday. A temporary settlement of the latter issue 
was arranged on Friday, when the BBC and the ETU agreed 
to postpone the argument until after the show. But the 
claim for a §s. exhibition bonus was then revived, supported 
by the carpenters and painters, and all refused to work over- 
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time during the weekend. On Monday, however, the 
National Federated Electrical Association—the contractors 
who are employing the electricians—conceded the 5s. bonus 
“in the national interest,” on the understanding that it 
should be a temporary settlement and that the final scttle- 
ment should be by arbitration, 

The use of one grievance after another to stir up trouble 
shows the ETU’s tactics in their familiar mould. But there 
is another lesson from this dispute. Although the ETU 
will give its support to almost any strike, it naturally prefers 
strikes where the employers will feel desperate for a settle- 
ment and also strikes that are cheap to run; in 1954 
the union’s expenditure exceeded income by nearly 
{300,000, and two-thirds of this deficit was accounted 
for by “dispute pay,” so that stoppages that can drag 
on indefinitely probably no longer suit its book. It is 
therefore not surprising if it regards an exhibition due to 
open on a certain day, and involving a lot of committed 
trade money, as a sitting duck. This is the third year run- 
ning that the ETU has delayed the opening of the Radio 
Show ; and the cost, in terms of a higher wages bill, loss of 
gate-money, and perhaps of export orders also, is substan- 
tial. In future, organisers of exhibitions in which 
electricians take part might be wise to reckon the possibility 
of a strike as a permanent item in their costs. 


Still Crowded Prisons 


fm daily average population of prisons and borstals 
seems to have reached its postwar peak three years ago. 
Then came a slow but steady decline, which, however, 
according to the prison commissioners’ latest report (Cmd 
9547), was itself halted at the end of last year. From then 
until last March the population remained stationary at 
around 21,300; this is at least an improvement on the 
24,000 of three years ago, but it is still much too high to 
be _ Properly handled by present prison accommodation and 
staff. 

Between the wars the highest figure reached was about 
13,000, and the imerease of nearly two-thirds since then 
shows against what odds the prison commissioners have had 
to struggle in administering the more constructive pro- 
visions of the Criminal Justice Act of 1948. First, in a 
period of severe restrictions on building, they had to find 
extra accommodation, which has mostly been provided in 
open institutions and camps. Secondly, in a period of full 
employment, and with a government axe being wielded from 
time to time on recruitment, they have had to find the staff 
to look after the vastly increased numbers of prisoners. 
How successful they have been is shown by the remarkably 
few serious disturbances in prisons since the war and by 
the doubling of the established strength of prison officers 
since 1947. How far they have to go is shown by two facts 
recorded in their report: at the end of last year there were 
still more than 3,200 men in local prisons sleeping three in 
a cell; and although the three-shift staff system, which 
allows longer workshop hours and consequently a shorter 
lime in the cells, was extended to Dartmoor and Parkhurst 
during 1954, the commissioners were not able, as they had 
Previously hoped, to extend it to some of the local prisons. 
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Moreover, staff will have to be found for the additional 
institutions that will soon be opened. 

The commissioners point out once again that the pres- 
sure on local prisons would be greatly eased by a reduction 
in the unnecessarily large numbers of receptions. In 1953, 
there was, it is true, a drop of 2,700 to 24,761 in the recep- 
tions of men sent to prison without the option of a fine. 
There was also a fall, from 23,502 to 21,115, in the number 
of men received on remand or to await trial. But the fact 
that, of these, 8,534 men were either acquitted or punished 
otherwise than by a prison sentence shows that an extra 
burden is often unnecessarily thrust upon local prison stafis 
when bail is refused. 


Mr Marshall’s Victory 


R MARSHALL, the Chief Minister of Singapore, pro- 
bably gained as much from the Colonial Secretary’s 
visit to the island as he could accept without embarrassment. 
Cries for immediate self-government, whether intoned solo 
or in chorus, so soon after the advent of limited home rule, 
raise more questions than they solve. In the event, Mr 
Lennox-Boyd’s offer of talks in London next year “to 
consider the situation in the light of the year’s working of 
the constitution ” was appetising enough for Mr Marshall 
to feel that he had scored a victory, particularly as it was 
accompanied by a promise that the Governor should use 
his discretionary powers only in accordance with the Chief 
Minister’s advice. 
Mr Marshall’s victory was soured only slightly by the 


walk-out of eleven opposition members of the Legislative - 


Assembly in protest against alleged dictatorial conduct in 
denying them time. Then the Chief Minister, with the 
elation of success behind him, turned once more to face 
the unpleasant local realities, of which thé most urgent 
was a strike of city council labourers... Undeterred by an 
outbreak of violence between strikers and strike-breakers, 
Mr Marshall displayed his customary energy and courage 
in addressing dissatisfied sweepers from the top of a wali 
and threatenifg to jail lawbreakers in their midst. 

The two aspects of Mr Marshall’s week, the constitutional 
victory and the industrial challenge, are not so far apart 
as they might seem at a superficial glance. To the extent 
that Singapore’s continuing industrial troubles are due to 
Communist infiltration and trouble-making, they merely 
underline the limitations which security must impose on 
the speed of the advance towards full self-government. Mr 
Marshall, and possibly his successor, may have to be content 
with something less than the full fruits of independence. 


French Labour Troubles 


FTER a long period of relatively quiet relations, labour 
unrest has flared up in France with an extraordinary 
violence. Earlier this month the shipbuilding workers of 
St. Nazaire gave the signal. Last week it was the turn 
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of the engineers in Nantes, where the struggle took the form 
of a local civil war. Workers were locked out, police rein- 
forcements poured into the town, a man was_killed and 
many wounded on both sides during the fights. The St. 
Nazaire workers won a 22 per cent increase in their wages ; 
those of Nantes claim one of 25 per cent, but they obtained 
it only on paper, since the employers refuse to honour their 
signature extracted under duress, in siege conditions. 

Such a violent outburst may seem astonishing after two 
years of price stability and moderate wage increases. French 
workers, however, have an old grievance and do not con- 
sider that they are being compensated fast enough. The 
Communist thesis of “ absolute pauperisation ’—the claim 
that real wages are now actually lower than before the war 
—has numerous backers. The small reward for skill, the 
great disparity in scales between Paris and the provinces 
are additional causes of friction, while the huge increases 
now granted reinforce the workers’ conviction that many 
firms can bear a much heavier wage bill. 

The whole episode cannot be dismissed as a Communist 
plot. Both in Nantes and St. Nazaire the outburst seemed 
spontaneous and trade union delegates—Catholic, Socialist 
as well as Communist—were actually led by their troops. 
The pavé is being put back in its proper place in the 
streets of Nantes, but the conflict is not yet over. Unrest 
is gaining in other metallurgical centres and may well spread 
to other branches of the economy. In the circumstances 
it may be preferable to call wage negotiations on the national 
level and dispel the impression that a bigger packet must 
be gained through brute force. 


Mr Diem’s Visitor 


ENATOR MANSFIELD’S visit to Vietnam last week- 
S end was more than a courtesy call on an old friend ; it 
was, rather, in the nature of a tour of inspection. It is 
generally assumed that the prime minister of southern Viet- 
nam, Mr Ngo Dinh Diem, would not have survived the 
successive crises of the past year without American support, 
and this support has been largely based upon the senator’s 
recommendation, after his visit last autumn, that the whole 
question of aid to Vietnam should be reconsidered if Mr 
Diem fell from power. In a sénse, then, Senator Mansfield 
has been looking at his creation and finding out whether its 
present blemishes offset the simple felicity of the original 
concept. His report to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on his return to Washington will have a considerable 
bearing on future United States policy in regard to 
Indo-China. 

The balance sheet is by no means easy to draw up. 
American help alone would not have seen Mr Diem through 
the crises of the past year if it had not been for his own 
courage -and stubbornness. * But, while he has always 
emerged on top of the situation, it is equally clear that 
his sway now extends—and that uncertainly—to little more 
than the Saigon-Cholon area and certain central towns. 
Despite the sweeping claims of victory over the Hoa Hao 
and Binh Xuyen rebels, there is no evidence that the 
national army has done more than inflict limited casualties 
on them and force them to shift their headquarters. 

Indeed, the lull that has settled over western Cochin- 
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China seems to be due not to victory over the fanatical Ba 
Cut, but to the withdrawal of the national army. This with- 
drawal, however, does not imply the army’s defeat ; it has 
been brought back to Saigon-Cholon partly because the 
head of the American training mission, General O’Daniel 
wanted to pass on to the next phase of training, and partly 
because the security of the capital required the presence of 
men loyal to Mr Diem. One immediate consequence has 
been a drastic shortage of rice in Saigon and soaring prices 
partly due to speculation by rice dealers. The inference jg 
clear: the Hoa Hao and Binh Xuyen still control the 
Mekong delta paddy fields and are able to renew their 
blockade of Saigon at will now that the army has stopped 
controlling the roads. 

Politically, there are continued and disturbing reports of 
Viet Minh infiltration, not only into the village councils 
but this time into the sectarian armies, hitherto relatively 
free of Communist influence. This is a trend which Mr 
Diem’s preventive arrests and control of the press do noth- 
ing to offset. Yet Mr Diem has chosen this moment to 
send to Paris a mission to negotiate the accelerated with- 
drawal of the French expeditionary corps and the transfer 
of the high command to Vietnamese hands. There is no 
easy way out of the chaos of southern Vietnam ; but it may 
be hoped that Senator Mansfield, when he makes his report, 
does so with his eyes wide open and not on the basis of a 
guided tour. 


Limited Liability Act 


The Old Act and the New Act alike proceed on the 
unwarranted supposition that Parliament must make 
regulations for trade ; that there are some portions of it 
which cannot be trusted . . . to the laws of trade ; that 
individuals are incompetent to look after their own con- 
cerns ; and that Parliament must take care of them, and 
make regulations to prevent them from doing or suffering 
wrong. . . . The unlimited liability, imposed by the law 
on individuals contrary to their own declarations and 
intentions, is nothing better than a gross injustice and 
wrong done by the law, speaking im past time by the 
mouths of common law judges—men wholly ignorant of 
trade, and whose predominant idea was to protect the 
landowners against the success of combined capitalists ; 
and it is this injustice and wrong which we look to the 
Legislature to repair. ... More is not necessary... . 
Modern experience of the effects of commercial legislation, 
or regulating the trade and business of individuals, as well 
as its origin in the jealousy of old classes of the growth 
and success of new classes, should have satisfied the most 
ardent believer in the virtue of restrictions, that they 
never attain, whatever may be their effects, the end pro- 
posed. What they invariably do is to substitute an ineffi- 
cient and dead law—sometimes nothing more than a 
helpless piece of parchment, blotted with words that are 
not always understood—for the efficient and living discre- 
tion and vigilance of individuals. The law stifles the 
qualities by which fraud would be overmatched. ... We 
distrust, we discard all faith in the power*of restrictions 
and regulations to make men honest; and therefore we 
condemn all the old restrictions on trading companies, and 
all the restrictions which the present Act continues 0: 
creates, while pretending to do away with one unjust 
restriction, = 


_ The Economist 
August 25, 1855 
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Fish Not Above Suspicion 


y its fourth annual report the White Fish Authority gives 
| a rather less hearty blessing than before to the scheme 
whereby the owners of distant water trawlers at Hull, 
Grimsby and Fleetwood regulate the size of their catch and 
fix prices. But it is still, unfortunately, a blessing. Under 
the scheme a quarter of the fleet is laid up during the 
summer, and no trawler may sell as fresh fish a catch of 
more than 70 per cent of its capacity. Last year’s report 
defended these arrangements in detail, arguing that the 
effect on landings is not as great as might be supposed: 
during the summer a part of the fleet is normally laid up in 
any case for annual refit and overhaul, and it is exceptional 
for a vessel to catch much more than 70 per cent of its capa- 
city. In the authority’s view, no one can reasonably expect 
the owners to catch more fish than the market can absorb 
and to sell large quantities at uneconomic prices. 

This year, however, the approval of these arrangements 
is not quite unqualified. The authority still believes that 
they have not been harmful to either supplies or prices. 
But it is unhappy about the principle, and considers 

that some modification of procedure is desirable in order 

to ensure . . . that the interests of the public and other 

sections of the industry are taken into account and so to 

allay any sense of suspicion and mistrust. 
Suspicion and mistrust are hardly to be wondered at when 
the trawler owners control not only the home market but 
imports as well, through their ban on landings of Icelandic 
fish. The authority has therefore been wondering whether 
to take over the responsibility for price fixing itself. But 
that would be awkward because it would then be responsible 
for the profitability of the industry; and it would be 
dangerous to put into official hands the power for price- 
fixing in an industry which is already subsidised by the 
taxpayer, through grants and loans for building and refitting 
trawlers and through the subsidy paid on the weight of the 
catch. The proper course for an outsider is to deprecate 
these arrangements by the trawler owners ; but to deprecate 
even more the suggestion that an authority, which is capable 
of expressing the views in this report, might take over and 
perpetuate them, 


The Rise in Polio 


—s polio scare is beginning. The accompanying 
chart shows the weekly uncorrected notifications of 
the disease this year up to August 13th, with those of some 
earlier ycars for comparison. The year 1947 was the first 
time that this suffered a serious epidemic ; since 
then only in 1950: has the 1947 total been—very nearly— 
reached. Whether the recent increase in notifica- 
tions heralds am epidemic for 1955 om the scale of 1947 
or 1950 is as yet impossible to say. We are now in the polio 
Season, and, as a rule, the top of the curve of polio notifica- 
on is rcached early in September ; but there is no certainty 

ut it. ies 

Over the year as a whole, and.over the country as a whole, 
the number of paralytic cases tends to be very roughly 
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two-thirds of the total. The unusual prevalence of non- 
paralytic cases in recent weeks may mean that an illnes: 
resembling polio—but in fact something else--was being 
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wrongly diagnosed. The corrected total of polio cases is, 
in fact, sometimes only about 75 per cent of the initial 
notifications. Conversely, however, many minor cases of 
polio are not notified at all. 


Japanese Doldrum Diplomacy 


uGuST has taken the wind out of the diplomats’ sails. In 
the Palais des Nations at Geneva the discussions 
between the Chinese and American ambassadors lie appar- 
ently becalmed in their fourth week; although the 
Americans are now reported to be ready to accept Indian 
help in the repatriation of Chinese from the United States, 
no agreement seems to be in sight yet on the essential first 
point at issue—the release of the 41 American civilians 
detained in China. Equally sluggish progress is being made 
at the semi-official meetings, also in Geneva, between the 
Japanese and Chinese consul-generals, at which the Japanese 
are asking for the release of their nationals held in China. 
Peking has countered with a threat to claim reparations for 
losses suffered between 1937 and 1945, and has suggested 
direct talks with Tokyo, which would involve Japan against 
its will in a de facto recognition of the Communist govern- 
ment. But the prize for the long and slow haul must go to 
the Russo-Japanese negotiations in London, which are now 
approaching the end of their third month. Thirteen 
leisurely meetings have been completed in this time, on one 
side of Kensington Palace Gardens or the other, without 
agreement on any of the main problems, and reports from 
Tokyo now say that the chief Japanese delegate, Mr Matsu- 
moto, has “ rejected the idea of forging ahead for an im- 
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mediate settlement,” and is preparing himself, if necessary, 
for “ a long drawn out series of conferences.” $ 

Apparently some marginal issues have been settled. 
Russia is ready to support Japan’s application to join the 
United Nations ; each side is willing to promise not to inter- 
fere in the other’s affairs ; and both seem to accept the basic 
principles of agreements on trade and fisheries. But On the 
territorial question the delegates have got no further than 
exchanging quite incompatible draft treaties—the Russians 
asserting their claim to the Kuriles, southern Sakhalin, 
Habomai and Shikotan, and the Japanese equally firmly re- 
asserting theirs. Japan is still insisting that its prisoners 
of war must be repatriated before a peace treaty is signed, 
whereas the Russians say this should wait-until afterwards ; 
and the Japanese still refuse to consider the Russian request 
that they bind themselves to a policy of neutrality. In these 
circumstances, Mr Matsumoto’s decision to go slow is.a 
wise one, provided his government in Tokyo supports him. 
The chief danger is that the Japanese government will try 
to win prestige at home by demanding quick results in 
London. Fortunately, it is reported that the Prime Minister, 
Mr Hatoyama, is now less eager to achive a merger of the 
conservative parties, and is looking forward to some months 
yet in office. In that case, Mr Matsumoto is likely to be 
left to continue in his cautious way in London. 


Moscow Learns from Guest Kulaks 


S° far, the “ exchange of experiences ” between American 
and Russian farming experts seems to have been a pretty 
one-sided affair. The Soviet visitors to the Middle West 
have made copious notes ; the Americans, on the other 
hand, have concluded their tour of the Ukraine and other 
agricultural areas by offering their hosts a number of tren- 
chant criticisms and constructive suggestions. The Ameri- 
can advice covered such points as the use of contour plough- 
ing and terracing to check soil erosion, which, they observed, 
was Causing serious damage in many Soviet farming areas ; 
increased rural adult education, especially for peasant 
women ; reconsideration of the current intensive drive to 
increase maize production in dry areas where other crops 
would offer better prospects ; greater initiative for farm 
managements in planning crop and livestock programmes ; 
and more economical use of both manpower and machinery, 
which to the Americans’ eyes seemed often to be most waste- 
fully used on both collective and State farms. 

These blunt criticisms and positive suggestions were 
received by the Soviet ministers and technicians not only 
with a politeness which was in itself remarkable—how long 
is it since any senior Communist official listened patiently to 
the advice of a kulak ?—but even with an honest admission 
that the Americans had, in the words of Mr Benediktov, 
Minister of State Farms, “ made correct observations of our 
shortcomings.” Not so long ago any such admission would 
have been unthinkable ; it would have amounted to “ servile 
grovelling before rotten capitalist ideas.” Moscow may not 
in the event accept all its guest advisors’ recommendations ; 
Mr Khrushchev’s maize campaign, for instance, is too much 
a matter of political prestige to be drastically modified at 
American behest. But the mere fact that the visitors’ 
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criticisms were reported at considerable length in the Soviet 
press is a noteworthy break with the past. The Russians 
have still a long road to travel before their mental picture 
of the outside world corresponds to reality closely enough 
to provide a basis for genuine co-existence. But due credit 
should be given for these first moves in the right direction ; 
and it should be made clear to the Soviet rulers that a pinch 
of honesty does more than a ton of backslapping bonhomie 
can to encourage western confidence in their professed desire 
to behave as-good néighbours in the future. 


Black Eye for the Press 


HIS seems to be the in-season for criticising the British 

popular press, abroad as well as at home ; and the 
press is not in a good position to defend itself in a week in 
which so many faces in Fleet Street are barbecue-red. 
But British readers of last week’s Time magazine 
must still have felt a certain shock at finding the 
majority of London dailies arraigned—from America of 
all places—on account of sensationalism, frivolity, lurid 
exploitation of crime and sex, misuse of “ slam-bang 
headlines” and failure to purvey information. Time 
offers two explanations for its dismal findings ; first, 
that lack of newsprint has put a premium on “luring” 
readers ; secondly, that the uneducated British majority— 
“ only 4 per cent of Britain’s adult population have attended 
school until they were eighteen or older ”—cannot be 
expected to read anything better. 

This last explanation, and the conclusion that may be 
drawn from it, misses the whole point. It just is not 
true that Britain now has one of the worst national 
presses in the world ; the only tenable charge is that there 
has been a crashing deterioration in the last thirty 
years, and especially in the last ten, of what used to be one of 
the best. Over that period a very genuine “ popular ” public 
has largely disappeared from the mental vision of Fleet 
Street: the public that built the trade unions, the co- 
operative movement, the Friendly Societies (to say nothing 
of the Labour Party, which has lately complained of its 
supposed mouthpiece’s lack of political seriousness) ; which 
supplemented a shortened full-time education with WEA 
classes and evening courses, and formed the backbone of 
the Adult Schools ; the public that produced in the nine- 
teenth century the heroes of Mack Rutherford and Hardy, 
and in the twentieth century those of H. G. Wells. The 
newspapers that once served its needs, and kept its taste 10 
mind, increasingly feel that it is not worth while to do 0; 
it is the pin-table public, \the pools public, the Radio 
Luxemburg public, which now constitutes the Public with 
a capital P. The latter is so much larger, and it has come 
with a clatter into the newspaper-reading field. One of the 
tests of newspaper values (and of the technique 
of British journalism) in the next few years will be 
to see how many of the popular dailies use the" 
new, unwelcomed freedom of access to newsprint © 
re-build their appeal to that minority—substantial, surely, 
even if outnumbered—who find the Times, Telesraph 
and Manchester Guardian too much like someone 
else’s house-organ, but who would welcome something other 
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tlementary— 


my dear Watson , 


I Never THOUGHT OF THAT is the first reaction of 
many people when we mention that Lloyds Bank 
Travellers’ Cheques are just as useful here at home as 
they are abroad. Yet it does not take a Sherlock 
Holmes to perceive the similarity of the two cases. 
It is very convenient, anywhere, to pay one’s way 
by Travellers’ Cheques — hotel bills, rail tickets, 
air or boat passages, And even more so to be able to 
re-fill one’s note-case judiciously from time to time 
instead of cramming it from the outset with 
highly-transferable wealth. 

Lloyds Bank Travellers’ Cheques can be cashed at 
the branches of most British Banks and are widely 
accepted throughout Britain by many other agents. 
The security and consequent ease of mind they 
Provide are invaluable, 


LLOYDS BANK 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


Ask at any branch of the 
Bank for full details of these facilities 


The POWER 
behind 


PROGRESS 


It is significant that every civilisation which has so 
far existed has progressed in relation to its power 
to reshape the-earth to its special requirements. 
This is the part that Priestmans play, for wherever 
there is earth to be moved or bulk materials to be 
handled, there Priestmans excel. 








Building dams, making roads, clearing jungle, 
dredging rivers;—in every part of the world, 
Priestman equipment plays its part by bringing 
greater speed and efficiency to the digging which 
must precede all building. 


PRIESTMAN 


Manufacturers of earth-moving equipment for sevency-fwe years. 


PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED, HOLDERNESS ENGINEERING WORKS, HULL 
AAR LR OI HE en ERR 
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~becouse HE's got to be there. 
«He takes Sobena because He's got 
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form. The expert airline for expert 
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Ask ony expert travel agent. 


Offices and agents oe 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR INDUSTRY 


in Trinidad 
and Tobago 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


5-Year Income Tax Holiday 
Special depreciation concessions 
Duty-free imports 


These are some of the inducements offered to industrialists by 
the Government of this progressive and rapidly developing 
Colony which already possesses the advantages of a variety of 
natural resources, including, in 
particular, OIL, and a strategic 
position at the “Hub of the 
Americas” | The Colony enjoys 
excellent communications by sea 
and air, as well as an ample supply 
of good labour; whilst the de- 
lightful climate makes the Islands 
an all-the-year-round tourists’ 
paradise. 





For further information phone, write or call for a copy of th 
brochure “OPPORTUNI TY FOR INDUSTRY” obtainable from: 


The TRADE COMMISSIONER for the BRITISH WEST INDIES, 
31 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. (COVent Garden 1908.) 


se pen Lee SE GA ne = 


THE MOST | 
POWERFUL 


PETROL YOU 
CAN BUY 


THAT'S SHELL 
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Letters to the Editor 


Goa in the News Again 


Sir—The article in the issue of August 
6th deserves some comment. You state 
that Portugal lost eight years in parting 
with Goa. I cannot but wonder if you 
can ask the Portuguese government to 
maintain such exact timing with Mr 
Attlee’s opinions about Indian problems. 
By your standards, I gather that both 
our governments have lost several years 
already in handing over to Indonesia 
some island or other. 

On the other hand, you imply that Dr 
Salazar’s attitude shows less statesman- 
ship than demagoguery. If by this you 
mean that his stand in the Goa problem 
finds the almost unanimous applause of 
the Portuguese demos, you are entirely 
right. As far as I can ascertain from 
friends of mine belonging to different 
political parties, not one of these would 
dream of including in its programme the 
handing over of Goa to the Indian 
Republic. (There is always the possi- 
bility of a Communist government in 
Portugal, but I fancy this chance of 
seeing your advice followed would not 
appeal to you.) 

Portugal has in the past given political 
freedom (and without bloodshed) to an 
overseas province, which is now Brazil, 
and I can assure you we never repented. 
But to give away our own land and our 
own people to foreign countries is 
unthinkable for a Portuguese mind. 
And you can be sure that our govern- 
ment did not need to use some kind of 
collective brain-washing to make us feel 
this way about it. It comes naturally to 
us—Yours faithfully, : 


_ J. F. Rivera Martins DE CARVALHO 
Lisbon 


Newsreels Only 


SiR—In your issue of August 13th you 
Stated, in regard to television of this 
year’s annual conference, that the Tories 
have chosen “ simply to repeat the 


| formula.” You wrote there would be 


no televising of the conference in the 
true sense of the word and there would 
only be a half hour programme in the 
fvening, which would only show 
€xtracts from the day’s proceedings. I 
should make it clear that so far as the 
Setvative National Union Executive 
= Ittee is cencerned they accepted 
tthe BBC was prepared to give them 
Y way of television facilities. There 
Were hopes that there could be a “ live ” 
television of the proceedings, but I think 
that on the grounds of practicability and 
limited times when television pro- 
cet were possible last year the 
thought the “live” television of 
conference would be impossible. 
we were approached by the 





BBC they made it quite clear that they 
took full responsibility for the television 
production as a news feature, and we, 
the organisers of the party conference, 
had no say in the production at all 
except the one important question, 
whether or not we accepted in principle 
what the BBC offered. The technical 
difficulties of “live” television of big 
political conferences have, I am satis- 
fied, not been completely solved and 
that is, no doubt, the reason why the 
BBC has determined on the method 
adopted last year again for this year’s 
annual Conservative conference.—Yours 
faithfully, 
Eric ERRINGTON 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations 


A Nightmare of Prisoners 


Sm—Your suggestion that prisoners of 
war in Communist hands should bam- 
boozle their captors’ attempts at brain- 
washing by pouring out fake “con- 
fessions ” strikes me as stimulating table 
talk, but I am a little sceptical of its 
value behind barbed wire. The effect 
on people at home, who would pre- 
sumably be exposed to a barrage of 
sworn affidavits that life under Com- 
munism was fine, that our own army 
was run by a pack of nincompoops and 
that Marxism was unanswerable (and 
so on) would be unsettling, to put it 
mildly. It would be profitless for our 
authorities to make it clear “that no 
statement whatever signed by a prisoner 
could be taken seriously,” for that is 
already the case, and the Communists 
would certainly persuade the prisoners 
to include a protestation that everything 
they wrote was true and unsolicited. 

_ More seriously, you admit yourself 
that it needs a sophisticated man to use 
such a technique successfully. Officers 
and senior NCOs might have the mental 
stamina to sustain what amounts to a 
huge conspiratorial hoax for a number 
of years, but I feel that for the majority 
of prisoners the only chance of preserv- 
ing morale and self-respect in a prison 
camp is to keep up an uncompromising 
opposition to their captors; and what 
you are suggesting is a compromise, even 
if an ingenious one. 

The Communists would not be so 
naive as to be satisfied with “ confes- 
sions ” about “ fox-hunting millionaires 
with top-hats and lacquered whips.” 
They would probably require prisoners 
to make degrading personal confessions ; 
to criticise their officers and NCOs in 
writing ; to stand up at camp meetings 
and praise the indoctrination to which 
they had been exposed (and to which, 
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under your system, they would have 
made no overt opposition). And at 
whatever point along this downhill 
course a man jibbed, they would be 
ready with all the methods: of “ per- 
suasion ” with which the last few years 
have made us familiar. Once the abso- 
lute prohibition of the “ name, rank and 
number” rule is abandoned, one “ con- 
fession” will tend to lead to another. 
And when a prisoner is kept hungry and 
is exposed to all kinds of mental pres- 
sure, it is almost impossible for him to 
judge where the practical joke ends and 
betrayal of his fellow-prisoners and his 
country begins. 


This is a difficult matter, and discus- 
sion ought to be provoked; but it is hard 
to see that any real alternative has yet 
been produced to a policy of trying to 
keep a stubborn and united silence. To 
pretend to “ play along” with the Com- 
munists, even with the aim of mislead- 
ing them, is a dangerous thing to do 
when they hold the key to the prison 
camp.—Yours faithfully, 


London. B. J. ZAMBRA 


German Cocksureness 


Sir—Speaking as one of the younger 
generation of economists, I must ques- 
tion the opinions expressed by your 
reviewer of Dr Schacht’s autobiography 
“My First Seventy-six Years.” Dr 
Schacht will surely go down in history 
as the first Minister of Finance to accept 
responsibility for and. to remedy 
unemployment in a capitalist economy. 


Your reviewer apparently “scans Dr 
Schacht’s pages in vain for the technical 
enlightenment that so brilliant a banker 
might be expected to offer.” May I 
suggest p. 317-18, where he shows how 
the issue of 4 per cent Mefo-bills con- 
tributed to set production on its feet 
again. ‘This successful issue is techni- 
cally most enlightening because it 
implies that German recovery was 
initiated by a dear money policy and 
because it tends to contradict modern 
theory on the subject.—Yours faithfully, 
Parkgate, Cheshire P. L. GRIFFITHS 


To and Also Fro 


Sirn—Members of the Russian Baptist 
Church have visited other countries 
every summer for the last three years. 
This makes your statement of August 
2oth that “such opportunities will pre- 
sumably be granted, at least to begin 
with, only to true-red trusties whose 
faith is considered proof against the 
intoxicating air of a free country” a 
little out of date-—Yoyprs faithfully, 


W. G. McCLeiianp 
Millfield House, 
Whickham, Co. Durham 


{Mr McClelland has failed to notice the 
important distinction between delegations, 
which Russia has long exported, the 
Baptist delegations being only one of many 
varieties, and ordinary tourists, who are 
only now to be allowed to leave the Soviet 
Union. This was the point of our 
comment.—Epr1ror.] 
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Books & Publications 





Europe’s Century 


HISTOIRE DES RELATIONS INTER- 
NATIONALES. Vols. V and VI. Le 
XIXe Siécle. 

By P. Renouvin. 

(Paris: Hachette.) 421 pages and 401 pages. 
Frs, 1,100 each, 


GOOD deal has been talked in this 
country recently about the claim 
of “international relations” to be an 
independent academic discipline ; some 
have even gone so far as to envisage a 
body of theory applicable to relations 
between separate political communities 
in abstraction. Like most other attempts 
to apply the inappropriate methods of 
the natural sciences to the complexities 
of human behaviour, it is more than 
doubtful whether any real advance in 
knowledge or understanding is possible 
along these lines. Painters learn to 
paint by painting ; international relations 
can only be studied in action ; and since 
it is given to few of us to be a Bismarck 
or even a Delcassé, we have to make do 
with history. For an historian like Pro- 
fessor Renouvin, “international rela- 
tions” is simply one of the ways of 
looking at the history of a given area 
and period. This splendid synthesis of 
our knowledge -of the international 
relations of the states of the western 
world, both with each other and with the 
wider world outside, provides abundant 
testimony to the belief that history 
properly. conceived is the only method 
by which human society can be studied, 
and that the role of the so-called social 
sciences, including the soi-disant science 
of international relations, is to act as 
ancillaries to historical scholarship. 

All this does not imply that Professor 
Renouvin is not conscious of the limita- 
tions of his study. Over and over again 
he reminds us that important aspects in 
the international history of the period— 
the role of finance and of some other 
aspects of business enterprise, or the 
development among peoples of those 
mental images of other peoples that play 
so large a role in the mass-psychology 
with which statesmen have to reckon— 
are still largely unexplored, either for 
want of documentation, or because the 
appropriate techniques have not yet been 
worked out. He is well aware that the 
purpose of such a synthesis as his is as 
much to suggest new lines of research 
as to summarise the existing state of 
knowledge. He knows merely that this 
is the only way of getting at least a 
partial understanding of events whose 
total inter-relationship we shall probably 
never wholly be able to grasp. He is 
aware of the real dilemma that faces the 
historian of international relations. It 


is not the imaginary dilemma of escaping 
from “bias” which bemuses the non- 
historian but which, as these volumes 
show, in their handling, for instance, of 
the origins of the first World War, is not 
an important factor for the professional 
historian ; it is the dilemma that arises 
from the abundance of one kind of 
document emanating from diplomatic 
archives: 

Historical research always oscillates 
between two traps ; to remain too strictly 
tied to a documentation which is appar- 
ently solid and unexceptionable, and so to 
risk ignoring the essentials, or else to look 
beyond the documents and to be content 
with fragile evidence whose interpreta- 
tion leaves too much place for seductive 
hypotheses. . 
What Professor Renouvin does is to 

explore, in the successive periods of 
about twenty years each into which his 
century naturally divides, those forces 
which between them make up the sub- 
stance which the diplomats (and where 
they fail, the soldiers) have to handle: 


the changes in social structure within 


states and the tension to which these 
give rise, and in particular the ramifica- 
tions of nationalism ; economic develop- 
ment both as the seed and as the 


instrument of foreign policy ; popular 
sentiment in its varied manifestations ; 


and last, but for Professor Renouvin. not 


least, the role of the individual. While 
much less detailed on actual diplomacy 
than Mr A. J. P. Taylor’s “ The Struggle 
for Mastery in Europe,” the English 
work with which it is most natural to 
compare it, Professor Renouvin’s study 
comes much nearer to the heart of the 
matter than the plan of that excellent 
work permits. Nor is he hampered by 
the curious belief pervading the plan of 
the series of which Mr Taylor’s work is 
a harbinger: the belief that Europe pro- 
vides a suitable framework for even its 
own history in the post-Napoleonic age. 
On the contrary, although European 
rather than “ imperialist” rivalries re- 
mained determinants of policy right up 
to 1914, Europe cannot be understood 
except in its overseas expansion and in 
the beginnings of the reaction that makes 
it today almost as much colonised as 
coloniser. 

This means, for the period in ques- 
tion, attention in particular to the rise of 
Japan and of the United States. On 
Far Eastern matters, Professor Renouvin 
is an expert, and his treatment is magis- 
terial except for a curious statement 
giving the population of southern Man- 
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States, Professor Renouvin has himself 
worked on Theodore Roosevelt. But for 
earlier periods he has to rely on others, 
and - there the French weakness in 
American studies is rather obvious. In 
particular his section on the origins of 
the American Civil War is quite mis- 
leading even on simple matters of fact ; 
he also takes the “ open door ” episode 
more literally, and at the same time more 
lightly, than recent American scholar- 
ship would desire. The treatment of 
Russia also presents problems; was 
western ignorance of Russia really com- 
plete before Custine’s book? This 
view seems to overlook a very large body 
of literature going back at least to the 
sixteenth century ; and is it true to say 
that the objective of the abolition of 
serfdom was to establish a class of 
peasant proprietors? If so, an odd 
method was chosen. English readers 
will be surprised to find Mr Gladstone 
appearing as Lord Chancellor and will 
regret that the proof reading of the 
bibliographies has been so weak on 
English names and book-titles. 

: Nevertheless the book is an outstand- 
ing one ; and since university teachers in 
this country are being forced to abandon 
the pretence that their undergraduates 
can read French, a translation should 
find a ready market. 


Unanswered Challenge 


THE BOMB: CHALLENGE AND 
ANSWER. 

By Professor Alexander Haddow and 
others. Edited by Gilbert McAllister. 
Batsford. 160 pages. 25s. 


T= challenge is familiar by now, 

and fairly restated here ; but as for 
answer, if the contributors to this book 
feel they have provided one, any honest 
examiner would return their papers to 
them marked “try again—and think a 
little harder.” Starting from the proposi- 
tion, in Bertrand Russell’s words, that 
mankind now faces either “peace by 
agreement or the peace of universal 
death,” they proceed to argue, quilt 
validly, that the only sure guarantee 
against war would be a central world 
authority virtuous enough to be free 
from rebellion or civil war, or strong and 
alert enough to nip revolt in the bud. 
But they also claim to show how our 
poor world can become such a utopia; 
and here the lazy thinking, the naivetes 
and the evasions abound. 

Lord Russell thinks that “the most 
difficult step” would be to get the powers 
to agree. that war will no longer secure 
their aims. Did they not do so :n 1945 
at San Francisco, as well as in t»¢ pre 
war Kellogg pact ? nh <a 
proposes organising the world in‘ & 
federations—“ the USSR and its Euro 
pean satellites; China and an: other 
East-Asian countries that may have 

Communism; the Mohammedan 


ies ox federation send- 


ing to a central authority representatives 
(who could cither be lec’ d - 
F P ointed totalitarian imes) W 

7 inth control rite irresistibly 
ned force. Lord Beveridge, 
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‘kewise, makes no attempt to discuss the 
a blem of how such an irresistible 
force could be controlled by a body made 
up partly of democratically elected 
representatives and partly of the 
nominees of despotisms. Lord Beveridge 
tosses the problem of electoral methods 
briskly to the mext contributor, Mr. 
Henry Usborne, MP; he suggests that 
they should be “elastic,” and blithely 
assures us that we need not worry about 
Russia and China, as the Indians will 
undertake to overcome their doubts 
about world government, so that “ our 
job is to convince Indians.” ot 

What is one to think of the distin- 
guished men who have taken part in so 
strange an exercise in over-simplifica- 
tion? Turning, with a last flicker of 
hope, to the final chapter, headed 
“Practical Steps Towards A World 
Authority,” one finds that Mr McAllister 
has filled it out with long quotations 
from Lord Acton, Lewis Mumford, 
Lionel Curtis, Christ, Jacques Maritain, 
Sir James Fraser, Whitman, King David 
and others. The world’s real difficulties, 
the great ideological rifts and problems 
of human understanding, are smoothed 
out in this book like the bedsheets of a 
fractious child. “ Lie still,” one can hear 
nanny saying as she tucks us in good and 
tight, “and don’t let’s have any more of 
that nonsense about there being an 
adder in bed with you ; don’t think about 
it, and it will rurn out to be just another 
of those silly nightmares of yours.” If 
the horrors of nuclear war are really to 
be banished for good and all, some 
keener thinking than this will need to be 
done. The book’s main value lies in its 
revelation how far short of meeting that 
need we still are. 


Rose of Yesterday 


OLD GARDEN ROSES: Part I. 

By Sacheverell Sitwell and James Russell, 
with paintings by Charles Raymond. 
George Rainbird. £7 7s. 


HIS is the first volume of a work in 
six parts on the origins of the rose 
as far back as the beginning of the 
Christian era, and on_ its subsequent 
development in the late eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries. It was at this 


| point that rosarians turned their atten- 


tion to breeding the modern hybrid per- 
petuals and hybrid teas from the per- 
petual-flowering China rose which had 
been introduced at the end of the 
eighteenth century, The flowering 
period of these new hybrids was so much 
longer than that of the earlier roses that 
¢ old varieties went completely out 
of fashion. It is only recently that 
interest in them has revived, partly 
ccause in the process of breeding for 
Size and colour, the scent seems to have 
almost lost in the latest varieties. 
The publishers are to be congratulated 
on their enterprise and on the high 
standards they have set themselves. The 
reproductions are beautifully 
; and, combined with Mr Sitwell’s 
Poetic prose, evoke the touch and scent 
flowers and captivate the reader, 
he may never have seen an old 


rose. The whole book is in itself a work 
of art, for which seven guineas is not 
a high price, particularly when one con- 
siders the cost of even well-established 
flower prints. 


Comparison with Redouté’s Album 
des Roses is inevitable but not altogether 
to the point. For one thing, many old 
varieties were not known until after 
1824, when the last of Redouté’s three 
volumes was published, so that there is 
much information to be added and a 
far wider field of choice for the illus- 
trator. Ihe paintings, too, cannot really 
be compared, since each generation has 
its own artistic climate, and while 
Redouté’s illustrations, based on line 
drawing, are a botanist’s representations 
of actual flowers, Mr Raymond is a 
creative artist who has relied solely on 
carefully built-up colour. His paintings 
are more nearly related to the lovely 
but less well-known rose paintings by 
Ehret, where the same technique is used, 


but with perhaps a greater sense of 
modelling. 


Now that so many gardens must be 
planned for ease of upkeep, old roses 
should be more widely used, since many 
of them can be grown as shrubs or 
hedges and more or less left to look after 
themselves. Some, such as the rugosas, 
are so hardy and tough that they are 
used on housing estates in Denmark and 
Sweden, an example which may one day 
inspire our own local authorities to for- 
sake their ubiquitous privet. 


Past Art and Present 
Problems 


THE OPPOSING SELF. 
By Lionel Trilling. 
Secker and Warburg. 247 pages. 15s. 


yur may be termed the higher 
literary criticism has of recent 
years become much preoccupied with 
rhetorical analysis ; in America in par- 
ticular there has been evolved a tech- 
nical vocabulary and an abstract manner 
attractive to some specialists, but apt to 
repel the general reader. And commonly 
the focus has been narrowed. The 
“local life” of an imaginative work— 
the extent to which its texture rewards 
scrutiny under the microscope—has 
come to be regarded as the supreme test 
of art. 

In his present volume of essays— 
ranging from Wordsworth to Orwell— 
Professor Trilling’s critical vision is in 
no danger of this myopia. On the one 
hand, he admits the old-fashioned notion 
that a writer’s personal history may be 
of some interest to criticism—seeing 
significance in the fact that Keats’s 
maternal grandfather “ was said to have 
been so extreme in his love of eating that 
his wife and family spent four days in 
the week preparing for the Sunday 
dinner,” or admitting that he has never 
been “ quite able to resist the notion that 
in her attitude to Lady Bertram Jane 
Austen is teasing herself.” On the other 
hand, Mr Trilling is constantly con- 
cerned with a literary work in its present 
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social implications. And this takes him 
always to what a painter would call the 
edges: the places where the work stands 
Out against, or merges with, its general 
background in the history of ideas. 
What (aside from her relationship to 
Lady Bertram) is important about Jane 
Austen? That she “first represented 
the specifically modern personality,” Mr 
Trilling replies—and is at once led on 
to observations upon Hegel, Nietzsche 
and Dewey. “Little Dorrit” reminds 
him that, after the fall of the Bastille, 
“men began to recognise the existence 
of prisons that were not built of stone,” 
and that “the modern self, like Little 
Dorrit, was born in a prison.” 


The relevance of the acknowledged 
art of the past to present problems is 
clearly of the greatest importance in 
criticism, broadly conceived. But Mr 
Trilling seems to incline to the view 
that a work is better if—so to speak— 
still in the swim ; it is one up to Words- 
worth, we are made to feel, that we may 
be reminded of him by Lawrence, and 
that “the character of Leopold Bloom 
... ids conceived in Wordsworthian 
terms.” This constant forward refer- 
ence is always interesting in itself, but 
it sometimes serves to obscure rather 
than to illuminate the actual works 
which Mr Trilling has proposed to 
discuss. Perhaps the best essay in the 
book is that on “ George Orwell and the 
Politics of Truth,” where the subject is 


virtually contemporary in itself. 
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Law of Cheques and Bills 


THE HISTORY OF NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS IN ENGLISH LAW. 


By J. M. Holden. 
University of London, The Athlone Press. 
389 pages. 42s. 


hoe history of what the law has 
been is necessary to the know- 
ledge of what the law is”; thus Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; junior. This history 
of Mr Holden’s is more than a bare 
statement of what the law has been ; it 
is the story of the evolution of means 
of payment in a world becoming inexor- 
ably more and more complex, of the 
search and research by merchants for 
greater facility in the making of pay- 
ments and the granting of credit, along- 
side the quiet efforts of the 
community to match a growing legal 
responsibility by adequate protection. 
It is an equal merit of his book that, 
having laid the foundation for inquiry 
and persuaded the reader to think again 
on some of the problems that have 
affected the law from time to time, Mr 
Holden does not hesitate to take us into 
the future, to ask where we are now 
going. To the student of law—of the 
law of banking and negotiable instru- 
ments in particular—this book will prove 
fascinating, for it provides’ a compre- 
hensive account of the growth of nego- 
tiable instruments in the United King- 
dom right up to the present day. But, 
naturally, it is with his criticisms and 
essay in history making that the author 
arouses the greatest interest. 

Conjecture on why things happened 
when and how they did is, perhaps, not 
likely to carry us very far in considering 
the future. Welcome, therefore, as the 
purely historical survey is—though it is 
disconcerting to discover from Mr 
Holden how wrong the exponents of 
legal history have been—it is his last 
two chapters, dealing with modern times, 
which will call for comment, for here 
and there-he displays a daring that will 
startle the more mature student. For 
instance, his suggestion that a trans- 
feree of a negotiable instrument who 
takes bona fide and for value should 
acquire an indefeasible title even 
through a forgery. needs much more 
forcible argument before it wilh find 
acceptance. He asks, too, in relation to 
the “account payee ” crossing, how far 
a collecting banker should make inquiry, 
under s.82 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, in order to be exonerated from 
the charge of: negligence; yet, if the 
banker is collecting for thé payee, the 
question does not arise, nor, seriously, 
if he collects for a satisfactory customer 
not the payee. 

Nor can his view be accepted that the 
abolition of endorsements on cheques 
is not likely to find favour with the busi- 
ness community. Providing the diffi- 
culty arising from the imclusion of 
receipts on cheques can be overcome and 
proper protection found for the banks, 
the growing <lamour for abolition will 
assuredly carry the day. 

Two other points need to be men- 


tioned. Speaking of commercial credits 
Mr Holden suggests that “ The modern 
tendency seems to be to regard the 
negotiation of the drafts by the promisee 
as fulfilling ”\ the, requirement that the 
banker’s promise to the seller shall be 
supported by consideration. Modern 
thought, however, seems to incline to the 
view that the banker’s promise is effec- 
tive immediately upon communication, 
though not actionable until the seller has 
fulfilled his part of the bargain by 
tendering the documents called for by 
the buyer. Lastly, the subject of travel- 
lers’ cheques is somewhat perfunctorily 
dismissed in a paragraph which suggests 
that these instruments are bankers’ 
drafts and therefore negotiable. This 
is not the case with many of them, which 
have several facets distinguishing them 
from bankers’ drafts. 

None the less, this book is pro- 
foundly interesting, and Mr Holden 
deserves wide congratulation on an 
excellent piece of research and some 
intriguing thought. 


Lighter India 


GOLDEN INTERLUDE. 
By Janet Dunbar. 


Fohn Murray. 239 pages. 18s. 


“U P the Country,” the travel book 

written by Emily Eden, sister of 
the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, 
is well known to all acquainted with 
nineteenth-century Indian history as a 
witty and vivacious chronicle. It has 
been aptly described as “ skilled in per- 
ception of all that lay on the surface.” 
Now tomes Miss Dunbar, who has dis- 
covered a mass of letters written by 
‘Emily’s sister, Fanny, which reveal her. 
to have been as full of high spirits as 
the brilliant Emily, but withal gentler, 
less opinionated and satirical, and 
perhaps, to some tastes, the more attrac- 
tive character. Hitherto we have seen 
the Governor-General’s famous © tour, 
from Calcutta to Simla and back, only 
through Emily’s eyes. Miss ‘Dunbar 
has woven the stories told by Emily, 
Fanny, and by their equally well-known 
nephew, William Osborn (Aucklard’s 
Military Secretary), into a lively narra- 
tive that gives new burnish to the 
Arabian Nights glitter in which the 
Edens lived from 1836 to 1842. - 

The Daily Mail has shrewdly chosen 
“Golden Interlude ” as its Book of the 
(holiday) Month, and it is likely that 
anyone who is in relaxed holiday mood, 
or alternatively who knows nothing 
Indian history, will find these 
sparkling. entertainment indeed, 
colourful descriptive touches, deftly 
anecdotes, and genuinely amusing 
ment. On the other hand, the historic- 
ally conscious may recall that these 
letters, probably the best ever written 
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first Afghan war, from which Dr 
Brydon emerged as the solitary survivor 
of many thousand troops—anc j; is 
ironical that the Eden sisters, s« witty 
so cultivated, so full of the liberal Whig 
tradition of humanity, and living at the 
very centre of Indian airs, were 
oblivious of the significance o/ the 
sombre and terrible events in which 
their own brother’s responsibilities were 
so heavily engaged. Against this back- 
ground, the Eden lightheartedness 
occasionally Strikes a jarring note. This, 
however, is no reflection on Miss 
Dunbar ; she is to be congratulated on 
an enterprising piece of research which 
has produced a readable book that 


itomises the lighter side of g 
vernor-General’s life. 
Dead Etruria 
THE ETRUSCANS. 
By M. Pallottino. 
A Pelican Book. Penguin Books. 


295 pages. 3s. 6d. 


INCE the war there have been two 
art shows by which the future 
historian may date stages in the develop- 
ment of European taste: the Mexican 
exhibition shown in London in 1953 and 
the great Etruscan exhibition recently 
assembled in Zurich. It is suggestive 
that both national arts, and the kind 
of outlook on life which they embody, 
should have found one of their earliest 
and most perceptive critics in an 
Englishman—D. Lawrence. To 
Lawrence, Mexican art stood for the 
ritual ecstasy of death. But Etruria and 
the “Etruscan places ” were to him the 
bright focus of aliveness [It is a pity 
that more of this sense of aliveness could 
not have found its way into this book, 
which is intended for a popular scries— 
the Pelican archeology collection—and 
for the layman. 

Sr Pallottino is the greatest living 
Etruscologist, and this is an extremely 
erudite report on “work in progress” 
addressed to fellow-experts. A major 

ion of the book is concerned with 

ies—often® polemic—on the vexed 
problem of the ethnic origin of the 
Etruscans and with a truly brilliant but 
exceedingly difficult summ:ry of Sr 
Pallottine’s imroads into th. mysterits 

Etruscan and = graphology. 
there is about Etruscan — life 
and mainl hilological m 
and on aren art—a sub- 
which the author has dealt ina 
larger work—the present book ‘s thin 
indeed. The Etruscais and their s!range 


x 


= * 


and of citadels, urns and dances simply 
-do not come alive. The layman ‘s left 


with the edd feeling that the Etruscans 
by nineteenth-century 
scholars so that twentieth-century ones 


Anyone wishing to enter (1) fasci- 
nating field should climb to the zat of 
Volterra with Lawrence in hand. then 
study the plates in Sr Pallottino’s 


“Etruscan Painting,” and lastly st © 
work with the present volume. 
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The industry which does not look ahead has 
no future, whether it is producing battleships 
or beer, fabrics—or films.  - 

The film-maker must have a programme, 
just as the architect must have a plan. In 
providing entertainment for the millions of 
cinemagoers all over the world, the J. Arthur 
Rank Organisation knows that it must look 
ahead constantly. It must promise comedy, 
drama, romance, excitement and novelty. It 
must regularly give its customers a good 
supply of good films. 

Fourteen years ago the Rank Organisation 
was unknown. Today it is by far the largest 
unit in the British Film Industry, producing 
some twenty first-feature films a year, selling 


them at home and in the highly competitive 
international market. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


Today the men who plan ahead have their eyes on next 
year’s target. And however big the programme, there is 
no prototype for films. Each is a new creation. 

On the studio floor every camera shot is planned and 
every set has its blueprint. In the workshops, carpen- 
ters, plasterers, painters, scenic artists, electricians, 
metal workers and engineers all make their special 
contributions. And so to the cutting-rooms and 
laboratories, before going on into the complexities of 
distribution and exhibition. 

. Today film-making is one of Britain’s most important 
and influential industries. The J. Arthur Rank Organi- 
sation is proud to be providing finer entertainment {or 
more people than ever before. 
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American Survey 







_ AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly im 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Political Rites 


Washington, D.C. 

HERE has recently been-concluded in the United States 

an annual ritual which gathers the Governors of most 
of the forty-eight states in ose place to talk politics. These 
Governors, it should ‘be noted, represent both the 
Republican and Democratic parties and it is mainly because, 
politically, they dominate. their states that their assembly 
has importance. This year they met at a comfortable lake- 
front hotel im Chicago, the Edgewater Beach, which, 
although it is im the city, has Some resemblance to a holiday 
resort. 

While the Governors ostensibly discuss matters which 
are of interest to them as state executives, the real reason 
for their gathering is to make them: accessible as a group 
to political reporters. They do everything they can to 
interest and attract journalists and, long after interstate 
resolutions on highways, hospitals, and what not are for- 
gotten, the sum of their political judgments is being weighed 
against the current party scene. This year it is being related 
to 1956, when the presidential question must be settled 
again 


One of the judgments after this year’s performance was 
that the campaign to make Mr Averell Harriman the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency seems more solidly based 
than had previously been thought. Another is that the 
campaign of Mr Aidlat Stevenson is founded upon a 
support which is brittle and honeycombed with doubt, 
and which might crumble under the pressure of a deter- 
mined drive by Mr Harriman. A third is that Mr Harriman 
might make such a drive, It also became evident that most 
Republican Governors wish President Eisenhower to run 
again and that something like utter demoralisation would 
develop in the party if he chose to retire. Nationally there 
S$ no Republican party apart from Mr Eisenhower’s 
personality. The Chicago meeting, also, showed that today 
there is no master. politicjan at work on a national scale 
in either party. Finally, it suggested that the political spirit 
of the country may be withering away—an unusual and 
dangerous thing inthe United States. 

The tclationship between Mr Stevenson and Mr 
Harriman js going to make interesting political history 

€ver it turns out. Mr Harriman, the Governor of New 
York State and one of the chief experts on foreign affairs 
and international economaic ion in Democratic 
stations, theoretically wishes to defer to Mr 
‘nson, a former Gevernor of Ilinois and a presidential 
‘andidate in 1952, There is no doubt that a gentleman’s 
“eteement exists between the two, stipulating that while 


a 


Mr Stevenson seems to have a chance for the nomination 
in 1956 Mr Harriman will not cross him. But wilf 
incipient developments permit Mr Harriman to live up to 
this agreement, and does he, in fact, wish them to ? 

In American politics the block of votes Mr Harriman 
will bring to the nominating convention from New York 
is of first importance, and may be decisive. Under the 
customary rules these votes are first committed to him and 
are his to release for Mr Stevenson if he wishes to do his 
friendly rival that favour. In the situation now developing 
Mr Harriman, while honouring his agreement with Mr 
Stevenson, may be able to say that, in spite of his best 
efforts, his supporters have got out of control and are 
insisting upen backing him to the end; thus he might 
claim that it had become impossible for him to give effect 
to the agreement. 


Pe 


Governor Harriman’s position is difficult and delicate but . 


not beyond him. He is, however,. acting like a candidate 
for the nomination rather than like a man deferring to 
Mr Stevensen. Among migor but meaningful indications 
is the public relations job just given in the New York State 
government to Mr Roger Tubby. This apparently minor 
appointment had little immediate impact but Mr Tubby 
was once press secretary to President Truman and, all 
in all, is one of the cleverest and most proficient publicity 
men ever to serve the government. It will be Mr Tubby’s 
duty to persuade the country that Governor Harriman has, 
done a splendid job in conducting the affairs of New York 
State. The appointment is the act of a presidential 
candidate. 

It is quite probable that Mr Harriman, in spite of his 
statements to the contrary, does not consider Mr Stevenson 
to be the nominee the Democrats ought to offer next year. 
Mr Harriman’s intimates know that he, strangely enough, 
considers that Mr Stevenson is too conservative. It looks, 
therefore, as if Mr Harriman will be hoping that his own 
better nature will not prevent him from defeating Mr 


- Stevenson in the 1956 nominating contest. He will have 


many on his side. | 
One of the circumstances which impresses. an Americag 


observer as the election campaign begins to heat up is that, 


whatever the merits of prospective candidates may be, the 
roster of political personalities today does not contain one 
man who has proved his capacity to manipulate national 
political affairs. The best example of what is meant is 
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The industry which does not look ahead has 
no future, whether it is producing battleships 
or beer, fabrics—or films. - 

The film-maker must have a programme, 
just as the architect must have a plan. In 
providing entertainment for the millions of 
cinemagoers all over the world, the J. Arthur 
Rank Organisation knows that it must look 
ahead constantly. It must promise comedy, 
drama, romance, excitement and novelty. It 
must regularly give its customers a good 
supply of good films. 

Fourteen years ago the Rank Organisation 
was unknown. Today it is by far the largest 
unit in the British Film Industry, producing 
some twenty first-feature films a year, selling 


them at homie and in the highly competitive 
international market. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


Today the men who plan ahead have their eyes on next 
year’s target. And however big the programme, there is 
no prototype for films. Each is a new creation. 

On the studio floor every camera shot is planned and 
every set has its blueprint. In the workshops, carpen- 
ters, plasterers, painters, scenic artists, electricians, 
metal workers and engineers all make their special 
contributions. And so to the cutting-rooms and 
laboratories, before going on into the complexities of 
distribution and exhibition. 

. Today film-making is one of Britain’s most important 
and influential industries. The J. Arthur Rank Organi- 
sation is proud to be providing finer entertainment tor 
more people than ever before. 
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“AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly im 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are writterr in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; alf others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Political Rites 


Washington, D.C. 

HERE has recently been-concluded in the United States 

an annual ritual which gathers the Governors of most 
of the forty-eight states im one place to talk politics. These 
Governors, it should ‘be noted, represent both the 
Republican and Democratic parties and it is mainly because, 
politically, they dominate. their states that their assembly 
has importance. This year they met at a comfortable lake- 
front hotel im Chicago, the Edgewater Beach, which, 
although it is in the city, has Some resemblance to a holiday 
resort. 

While the Governors ostensibly discuss matters which 
are of interest to them as state executives, the real reason 
for their gathering is' to make thems accessible as a group 
to political reporters, They do everything they can to 
interest and attract journalists and, long after interstate 
resolutions on highways, hospitals, and what not are for- 
gotten, the sum of their political judgments is being weighed 
against the current party scene. This year it is being related 
te 1956, when the presidential question must be settled 
again. 

One of the judgments after this year’s performance was 
that the campaign to make Mr Averell Harriman the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency seems more solidly based 
than had previously been thought. Another is that the 
campaign of Mr Ardlae Stevenson is founded upon a 
support which is brittle and honeycombed with doubt, 
and which might crumble under the pressure of a deter- 
mined drive by Mr Harriman. A third is that Mr Harriman 
might make such a drive, It also became evident that most 
Republican Governors wish President Eisenhower to run 
again and that something like utter demoralisation would 
develop in the party if he chose to retire. Nationally there 
i$ no Republican party apart from Mr Eisenhower’s 
Personality. The Chicago meeting, also, showed that today 
there is no master. politician at work on a national scale 
in either party. Finally, it suggested that the political spirit 

the country may be withering away—an unusual and 
dangerous thing im-the United. States. 

The relationship between Mr Stevenson and Mr 
Harriman js going to make interesting political history 
however it turns out. Mr Harriman, the Governor of New 
York State and one of the chief experts on foreign affairs 
~ international economic co-operation in Democratic 
Administ:ations, theoretically wishes to defer to Mr 
Stevenson, a former Gevernor of Ilinois and a presidential 
‘andidate in 1952. ‘There is no doubt that a gentleman’s 
“eteement exists between the two, stipulating that while 


Mr Stevenson seems to have a chance for the nomination 
in 1956 Mr Harriman will not cross him. But wilf 
incipient developments permit Mr Harriman to live up to 
this agreement, and does he, in fact, wish them to ? 

In American politics the block of votes Mr Harriman 
will bring to the nominating convention from New York 
is of first importance, and may be decisive. Under the 
customary rules these votes are first committed to him and 
are his to release for Mr Stevenson if he wishes to do his 
friendly rival that favour. In the situation now developing 
Mr Harriman, while honouring his agreement with Mr 
Stevenson, may be able to say that, in spite of his best 
efforts, his supporters have got out of control and are 
insisting upon backing him to the end; thus he might 
claim that it had become impossible for him to give effect 
to the agreement. 


“ 


Governor Harriman’s position is difficult and delicate but 
not beyond him. He is, however, acting like a candidate 
for the nomination rather than like a man deferring to 
Mr Stevensen. Among migor but meaningful indications 
is the public relations job just given in the New York State 
government to Mr Roger Tubby. This apparently minoe 
appointment had little immediate impact but Mr Tubby 
was once press secretary to President Truman and, all 
in all, is one of the cleverest and mest proficient publicity 
men ever to serve the government. It will be Mr Tubby’s 
duty to persuade the country that Governor Harriman has 
done a splendid job in conducting the affairs of New York 
State. The appointment is the act of a presidential 
candidate. 

It is quite probable that Mr Harriman, in spite of his 
statements to the contrary, does not consider Mr Stevensen 
to be the nominee the Democrats ought to offer next year. 
Mr Harriman’s intimates know that he, strangely enough, 
considers that Mr Stevenson is too conservative. It looks, 
therefore, as if Mr Harriman will be hoping that his own 
better nature will not prevent him from defeating Mr 


. Stevenson in the 1956 nominating contest. He will have 


many on his side. > 
One of the circumstances which impresses. an American 


observer as the election campaign begins to heat up is that, 


whatever the merits of prospective candidates may be, the 
roster of political personalities teday does not contain one 
man who has proved his capacity to manipulate national 
political affairs. The best example of what is meant is 
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Mr James Farley, who went across the United States before 
1932 arranging matters with politicians so that Franklin 
Roosevelt had a head start for the nomination in that year. 
Whatever may have been the merits or demerits of Mr 
Farley’s activities, the present lack in either party of anyone 
of comparable stature-and talent means that something like 
anarchy threatens both nominating conventions. It will 
certainly not develop among the Republicans if President 
Eisenhower agrees to run again. But if he decided not to, 
the essentially formless state of his party would be exposed. 
Since there is no one of equivalent power in the Democratic 
party, there is an evident risk of a carnival of self-defeating 
factionalism. It would be complicated by arguments over 
the vice-presidential nomination, by the dislike of conser- 
vative southerners for both Mr Harriman and Mr Stevenson 
and by the knowledge that, whatever happens in 1956, by 
1960 the Democratic presidential nomination should be 
worth having. 


Deluge 


S Hurricane Diane moved northward, her wideflung 
F ee drew in warm, humid air from the sea and the 
south-east, and on Thursday night of last week the centre 
of the dying storm whirled into this immense reservoir of 
humidity. The result was a deluge crashing down with 
little warning on the hillsides, and into the shallow rivers 
and narrow valleys of the north-eastern United States from 
Maryland to Maine. As the clouds receded, six states 
began digging themselves out from the most damaging 
floods in their history or in that of the United States. 
Nearly 200 people are known to have perished, some 
100,000 are homeless, factories employing over 20,000 
workers have been destroyed, and the cost was expected to 
reach $3 billion. Worst hit were western Connecticut, 
western Massachusetts and eastern Pennsylvania ; through- 
out the devastated areas two factors combined to aggravate 
the loss of life—the density of the population and the 
number of summer and holiday camps crowded with people 
escaping from the heat of the Atlantic seaboard. 

With daylight on Friday morning, military and civilian 
rescue teams went into action, but in mamy places the 
destruction of roads and railway lines made helicopters the 
only means of supply and evacuation. Water was polluted 
and, because of the fierce heat and the stoppage of elec- 
tricity, food supplies in “ dead ” refrigerators began rotting. 
The Red Cross flew in tons of dry ice and vast quantities 
of serum to block the peril of epidemics. Directed by 
Mr Val Peterson, head of the civil defence services, National 
Guard and police reinforcements moved into the afflicted 
towns to prevent looting and restore communications. 

In Connecticut, Mr Abraham Ribicoff proved himself 
to be a Governor of tremendous energy, and President 
Eisenhower promptly interrupted his vacation in Colorado 
and flew 2,000 miles to the heart of the disaster area, 
Broadcasting to the nation, the President appealed to every- 
one to contribute towards the immediate relief of the home- 
less and unemployed, and pledged federal aid towards the 
cost of reconstruction. The fund at the Presi- 
dent’s disposal amounts to $11.6 million, but it is estimated 
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that some $75 million will be needed, and congressional 
leaders have already granted the government an exten. 
sion of its credit. However, what is needed above and 
beyond immediate assistance is a long-range flood control 


Washington] DELA 





programme and an insurance scheme for potential victims. 
At present, commercial flood insurance is very rare and 
costly and so far there has been little effort to control the 
comparatively small rivers of the north-east. On both these 
points, President Eisenhower is now. considering federal 
action. 


Captive Minds 


LTHOUGH the international atmosphere has improved 

of late the American people are being grimly reminded 

of the realities of war against Communism. In a report pub- 
lished last week, a special twelve-man committee set up by 
the Department of Defence reviewed the entire history of 
the treatment of allied prisoners of war in Korea and formu- 
lated a new “ code of conduct ” which President Eisenhower 
has now incorporated into official regulations for the armed 


. Services. 


Of 1,600,000 men engaged in the Korean war, 7,19° 
became prisoners and of these 2,730 died in enemy hands. 
In the comimittee’s frank and searching report it is emphe- 
sised that many American soldiers perished becaus¢ they 
were unable to endure primitive physical conditions—0% 
one Turkish prisoner died of illness—because they wer’ 
unwilling to maintain strict sanitation and distipline behind 
barbed wire, and because echelons of command within indi- 
vidual units broke down. 
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At the same time, however, the committee recognises . 


that American. servicemen had not been prepared for the 
kind of psychological and physical tortures to which many 
of them were subjected in order to make them tools of 
Marxism. Although 192 men have been charged or are 
being charged with serious offences committed during their 
captivity, the commaittee points out that no one has been 
punished for “ breaking ” under torture, but only for doing 
harm to fellow-prisoners. It was strictly on this basis, for 
instance, that an army court martial this week condemned 
Sergeant James Gallagher to life imprisonment ; he had 
been found guilty of murdering two fellow-captives to curry 
favour with the Chinese. 

“The Korean story must never be permitted to happen 
again,” concludes the committee’s report, and its rather 
pompous declaration of principles is written for that pur- 
pose, The six articles in this creed enjoin the American 
soldier never to surrender if there is any hope of fighting 
on, to attempt to escape at all times, to reveal nothing save 
name, rank, date of birth, and serial number, ‘to make no 
written confessions and to keep faith with his comrades. 
The committee also places on-the community and the armed 
services the responsibility of educating and training men 
so that they can meet these high standards. . Whether such 
principles are altogether realistic and whether they do not 
condemn to long years in prison those returned captives 
who fell short of them in Korea, are perplexing questions. 
They are already being raised by Senator Kefauver and no 
doubt more will be heard of them as further courts martial 
take place. 


Coal Catches Up 


R JOHN L. LEWIS remained the enfant terrible of 
4¥i the American labour movement long after he was 
better suited to an éminence grise. But since he celebrated 
his seventieth birthday in 1950 with a full-scale strike in 
the coal mines he has apparently reached years of dis- 
cretion. The coal owners have co-operated to enable Mr 
Lewis to do as well for his miners by secret negotiation as 
he used to do by open defiance. His men have just been 
given a record wage increase of 25 cents an hour, to come 
in two stages, by the operators of northern mines, apparently 
without argument. The companies were perhaps grateful 
that Mr Lewis did not insist, as had been prophesied, on 
shorter hours in order to spread the work among the mem- 
bers of his union ; the number working in the mines has 
been halved, to 200,000, since 1947. The operators of 
southern mines, and also of those west of the Mississippi, 
who employ about 80,000 of the men, are expected to grant 
the same increase, although perhaps not so eagerly, since 
in their less fully mechanised mines labour costs are an even 
more important factor than in the north. 

After April rst, when the full increase is being paid, the 
coal miners’ basic wage will be $20.25 for an eight-hour 
day. This brings them once again ahead of the automobile 
and stcc| workers—except that few miners are earning over- 
lime pay at present. They will, however, agree with Mr 

wis that the mew contract is a “constructive instru- 
ment” ; he adds, with a wink at the automobile workers’ 
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idealistic move towards a guavanteed annual wage,, that his 
contract has “ edible virtues” and is “ devoid of Marxian 
babble.” Furthermore, it is justified by increased produc- 
tivity ; each miner’s average daily output has gone up by 
40 per cent since 1950 and is now nearly 9.8 tons. ae 

As did the leaders of the rival trade unions who obtained 


higher pay for their members this year, Mr Lewis is claim- 


ing his share of prosperity. In 1953 and 1954 he 
recognised that the 
coal companies, un- 

COAL OUTPUT : industries 

Daily averages: millions of short tons he other saianies 
i Were unable to pay 
a wages; in 
rst wsi_/ \}) 1954 only 392 mil 
: Nn lion tons of coal 
were produced, the 


least in twenty-five 
years. But this 
year’s output may 
run as high as 450 
million tons, thanks 
partly to the in- 
creased demand 
from American con- 
sumers, especially the two largest, the steel and electric 
power producers. Even more credit for the improvement 
goes to the shortage of coal in Europe, which has stimu- 
lated American exports. But the coal industry is still 
convalescent—full recovery is said to require an output of 
500 million tons a year—and a relapse could be brought 
on by the higher prices for coal which the new wage agree- 
ment seems to make inevitable. 
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The Elusive Mr Bridges 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


ERY shortly, the Attorney-General will have to 
announce whether the government is going to appeal 
against the decision of the federal district court which 
recently defeated its latest attempt to deport Mr Harry 
Bridges, the Australian-born leader of the dock labourers 
and warehousemen on the Pacific Coast. For more than 
twenty years various ‘government agencies have been com- 
piling a dismal record of repeated proceedings against Mr 
Bridges ; these have had various legal bases, but have all 
been concerned with his alleged. membership of the Com- 
munist Party. Since the maritime and general strike in San 
Francisco in 1934, when he first came into prominence, Mr 
Bridges has been the object of two congressional Bills, two 
administrative hearings, two trials, at least nine decisions in 
courts of appeal and two rulings by the Supreme Court. 
Although he was acquitted in 1939 of the charge that he 
was a Communist Party member and, as an alien, there- 
fore subject to deportation, Mr Bridges was haled before 
another hearing two years later and was found guilty. 
But in 1945 the Supreme Court dismissed the charge on 
technical grounds. Shortly after that, Mr Bridges was 
granted American citizenship with no objection being voiced 
by the government. It was, to be sure, wartime, and he 


had become a zealous supporter of the war effort imme- } 
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diately after Hitler attacked the Soviet Union, although until . 
then Mr Bridges had been one of the loudest and most 
vociferous exponents of American isolationism. 

‘ Four years later, however, when the cold war had begun, 
the Department of Justice entered suits for both criminal 
and civil fraud against Mr Bridges. The criminal trial was 
held in 1949, and he was found guilty by a jury of having 
lied about his Communist Party membership when being 
naturalised. But in 1953 the Supreme Court once again 
reversed all the lower judiciary bodies on the ground that a 
three-year statute of limitations had outlawed the case from 
its inception. After this the government exercised its option 
and opened the civil suit it had filed at the same time as 
the criminal charge which had now been dismissed. 

This case was tried without a jury, and at its conclusion 
last month the judge announced ‘that the government had 
failed to prove its allegations concerning Mr Bridges’ party 
membership “by clear and convincing evidence.” The 
judge added that, in his opinion, Mr Bridges might -well 
have been denied citizenship because he “knowingly con- 
sorted with those who hoped to achieve the overthrow of 
the government of the United States by force and violence,” 
but that “denaturalisation is not a process for correcting 
errors of judgment in the naturalisation process.” ~The 
next legal step is up to the government, but there appears 
to be little likelihood of an appeal, since higher courts very 
rarely reverse lower ones on assessments of fact. 

Throughout the entire twenty years of investigations and 
trials, Mr Bridges fairly openly maintained his political 
allegiance to the Communist Party. Sophisticated trade 
unionists always considered him to be part of the Com- 
munist-influenced bloc which sought to dominate the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations until its members were 
expelled in 1950. Economically, however, Mr Bridges’ 
trade union plays a role hardly distinguishable in any respect 
from that of a conservative craft union. Indeed, since the 
longshoremen’s strike in 1948, labour relations on the west 
coast waterfront have been cordial and stable. Long-term 
contracts have been signed and arbitration has resolved 
wage questions which could not be disposed of by collective 
bargaining. 

The 1948 strike marked a turning point in the employers’ 
attitude towards the trade union. Before the dispute, the 
shipowners and maritime interests were convinced that Mr 
Bridges wanted to destroy their business. The strike itself, 
which the employers lost badly, was caused by their refusal 
to deal with the union unless its leaders signed the non- 
Communist affidavits provided for by the Taft-Hartley 
labour law. This condition was rejected by the union’s 
spokesmen with the support of the rank and file. 

At the conclusion of the strike, the employers decided 
that it was necessary to evolve some form of modus vivendi 
with the union, a policy which has justified itself, from 
the economic point. of view. The employers’ greatest 
concerns, at the moment, are the problems of the low pro- 
ductivity of dock labour and of the rivalry between Mr 
Bridges’ union and the seamen’s union, led by Mr Harry 
Lundeberg, who is his bitter enemy. It is a curious spectacle 
to see Mr Lundeberg, an ex-syndicalist who has gravitated, 
over the years, into the right wing of the Republican party, 
denouncing the ship-owners as “ Commie lovers ” and being 
attacked by them for “ fighting the class war,” while Mr 
Bridges even has his capitalist employers acting as character 
witnesses at his trials. 
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Housing Knots 


Ik adapting its rules to the new legislation passed as 
Congress adjourned, the Federal Housing Administration 
has made it clear that Congress had no part in the recent 
tightening of miortgage credit. Already in July, before 
official action on housing loans had been taken, new housing 
starts had come down sharply, to 115,000 compared with 
129,000 in June and 116,000 in July last year. But Congress 
gave the FHA an increase of $4 billion in its authority to 
insure mortgages, bringing the total up to $25.7 billion, and 
the agency points out that other amendments will “ make 
financing more readily available to urban renewal and 
co-operative projects.” This is the result of a rise, from $5 
million to $12.§ million, in the individual value of the loans 
on such projects that are eligible for FHA insurance ; the 
agency is also now allowed to estimate mortgages on replace- 
ment cost, instead of actual value, which should raise the 
amount insurable ; and loans,for multi-family units for only 
eight families may now be insured, replacing a previous 
minimum of twelve. 

The FHA has not yet sorted out the tangle of mortgage 
insurance for trailer camps, one of the Act’s new provisions 
which was criticised for its administrative difficulty. Another 
was the authority to make loans to municipalities on long 
and easy terms for public works such as sewers and water 
facilities. A third objection was to the granting of independ- 
ence to the Home Loan Bank Board, which provides credit 
for savings and home-financing institutions ; it had previ- 
ously been a co-ordinated unit in the government’s network 
of housing finance agencies. But the objection which led to 
some doubt about whether the President would sign the 
Bill concerned the public housing section, always the most 
controversial part of the legislation. 

The President had asked for authority to subsidise 35,000 
units of public housing a year for two years ; the Senate 
gave him authority for a’ maximum of 135,000, and a mini- 
mum of 50,000 a year for four years ; the House refused to 
approve any public housing at all. In the end, however, it 
accepted the compromise worked out in conference, for 
45,000 units over a period of thirteen months starting on 
July 1st. This means that the whole argument will have to 
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be gone through agaim next year and that local housing 
authorities will continue to lead a hand-to-mouth existence, 
unable to make the long-term plans which encourage satis- 
factory and economical development. Last year the public 
housing programme was further hampered by being tied too 
tightly to slum clearance projects ; as a result, many local 
authorities have been unable to take advantage of the scheme 
at all during the past year ; only 10,600 public housing units 
were started between January and July. The Senate insisted 
on cutting this knot altogether but the Administration 
disapproved of the complete removal of the strings. 


Strawhat Trail 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CONNECTICUT 


HE summer theatre in New England, known to stage 

journalism as the strawhat trail, was doing very nicely 
until the hurricanes hit. July was hot and dry, a condition 
which favoured the converted barns where many summer 
companies find a home,and did even better for the few which 
had enough capital to air-condition their auditoriums. Luck 
continued during the first week in August, and optimists 
thought the season might break all records. Then came 
news of Hurricane Connie meandering up the coast ; people 
revised their holiday schedules, battened down their houses 
and stayed at home to watch for the greater drama of high 
wind and raging sea. Seven days after Connie struck, 
Hurricane Diane arrived and unleashed disastrous floods. 
Tent shows were flattened, barn shows cut off by drowned 
toads and wrecked bridges. Some of them will recover in 
time to complete their summer contracts, but for the more 
fragile of them the 1955 strawhat trail is washed out. 

This does not, however, mean that they will not be back 
in business next year. Summer theatre in the United States 
may be a child of the automobile age, but it is no longer 
experimental. If, in the early days, it set up shop with 
hardly more than the traditional four planks for seating 
and the tail of a cart for a stage (one of the first famous 
ones, called the Jitney Theatre, carried its tent and its 
props in a Ford truck), it now rents a barn on a year-around 
basis, or persuades summer residents to put up capital for 
an air-conditioned playhouse. One Connecticut town 
bought $78,000 worth of shares for this purpose, while a 
town in Massachusetts raised $15,000 for a summer season 
in a college auditorium. Meanwhile, earlier patterns are 
repeating themselves in new places. Abingdon, Virginia, 
started a Barter Theatre in the lean nineteen-thirties, when 
teal money was scarce mountain people ; home- 
made food could be bartered for tickets. This season the 
same policy has been adopted on a limited scale by an 
enterprising manager in Maine ; on Friday nights he accepts 
edibles in place of cash and lets the drama-hungry find their 
OWN Seats, 

The economics of the summer theatres continue to be 
Curious. Many of them claim to be not only fine try-out 
stands for new plays, but also schools for young actors. 
In the latter capacity they exact a training fee, and then 
allow the stage-struck young people to paint all the scenery, 
Put wp and take down stage sets, act as ushers, collect 
tickets, and manage the lights. In return for this off-stage 
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labour they are permitted to play minor patts. Thus a 
skilful manager puts together what is, in effect, an amateut 
company and gets paid for his pains. He must, to be suré, 
hire a star or two in order to attract audiences, but summer 
residents are tolerant and few of them ‘expect Broadway 
perfection in a converted barn. 
This year, with well-paid summer jobs available for so 
many of the young, this system appears to be weakening. 
In some sections “training fees” have been dropped. 
Aspiring amateurs are still willing to work without salary, 
but they do better if given a small wage for a specific job 
of work. They cannot be paid much, however, without 
damage to the frail economic structure within which the 
short summer season operates. Nor can they be paid 
enough to attract the greedy attention of the various. trade 
unions which make the professional theatre so fantastically 
expensive a business. 


* 


These economic factors lay an increasingly heavy burden 
on the manager, whose skill in putting a company together 
cheaply, while at the same time charming the young and 
satisfying the old so that the pool of actors and the bank 
account both fill, becomes a crucial element. Perhaps the 
most famous of these magicians is a former British citizen, 
Mr Lawrence Langner, who came to the United States 
some forty years ago to build a successful business as an 
international patent agent. Having, when very young, 
been a devoted slave to Ellen Terry, he was so badly bitten 
by the theatre bug that he spent all his available leisure 
with plays and players. 

His dream was the permanent stock company with a 
large repertoire, its own theatre, and a subsidiary training 
school, somewhat in the manner of the Old Vic. Having 
started with a group that nurtured Eugene O’Neill, he 
moved with them to manage the Theatre Guild which, for 
a time, approached his ideal on Broadway. When mounting 
costs and changing demands threatened to wreck it, he was 
astute enough to help make a play called Green Pastures 
into a musical comedy called Oklahoma. Its success 
has made Mr Langner a somewhat astonished Croesus. 


Meanwhile, to help him pass the long vacations when the - 


theatre in New York was largely idle, he made a Connecticut 
barn into a theatre and spent his summers trying new plays 
and players for the winter season. 

This dream, this experience and this success lie behind 
Mr Langner’s latest venture, the American Shakespeare 
Theatre Festival and Academy at Stratford, in Connecticut, 
The result thus far is criticised as being perhaps more 
notable for its architectural than for its theatrical excellence, 
but the managers remind themselves that neither the Old 
Vic nor Stratford-on-Avon were built in a day, and it is 
hardly fair to expect more of Stratford-on-Housatonic. 
Meanwhile it is no small achievement to have made The 
Tempest a smash hit and fulius Cesar a paying success 
in a hot summer. 

The plays are presented in a wonderful new structure 
bearing some resemblance to drawings allegedly reproducing 
the old Globe Theatre of Shakespeare’s day ; but it is more 


interesting to most Americans because it rose in five short 


months from ground-breaking to first performance, and is 
built of steel, concrete and a teakwood called Angelique, 
which, coming from French Guiana, is so hard that it broke 
the saws. The play-house cost close to $1 million and 
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most of that money was given free. To succeed within 
Vital gt 3 | the next few years, this American Stratford must compete 
: | successfully with the restless lethargy of summer nights, 
the beach, the television shows, the drive-in cinemas, and 
an ingrained American preference for the new over the old. 
es The challenge is considerable, but with its handsome 
building, its 1,500 comfortable seats, its lawns for supper 
picnics rolling down to the river’s mouth and the wider 
reaches of Long Island Sound, this Stratford-on-Housatonic 
is the apotheosis of the-summer theatre, the place where 
: the straw hat ‘trail reaches Heaven. Whether it also will 
ae | prove to be a place where Shakespeare can take root and 
ay Ba  E go native is a question to be saved for 1960. 


Delay on the. Line 


SHORTAGE of railway goods wagons is usual in the 

autumn, when the maize harvest follows the wheat 

crop from the farm to the grain elevators, and when 

Christmas shipments are pouring out of the factories, But 

this year the shortage began with the summer and early in 

July was already serious enough for special regulations to 

be introduced, speeding up the unloading and repairing of 

tailway wagons, which have been lagging badly in some 

places. Road transport strikes in New England and on-the 

west coast recently put an unexpected burden on the rail- 

ways ; grain storage space was still full of last year’s surplus 

crops when this year’s wheat harvest began, so that the 

normal pattern of grain shipments was disrupted. But the 

iain reason for the present: difficulties of the railways is 

a a that they were caught unprepared by this year’s boom, with 

te ees ee insufficient equipment to meet the demands of industry, 

oats gs particularly of automobile and construction companies for 
| deliveries of steel. 

"ae The railways‘seem to have taken last year’s recession too 

oe seriously. When, in 1954, the average number of goods 

Bye ag wagons loaded each week. fell to 651,000 from 1953's 

ie 737,000, some §0,000 units were retired; there are now 

about 1,760,000 goods wagons in service. In June the 








companies stepped up their orders for new rolling stock, 
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but they had left it too late ; competing demands for ste¢| 
mean that the railways will have to wait until the end of the 
year for delivery of most of the 38,000 extra goods wagons 
they have at last ordered. Five years ago, Congress began 
to give special financial aid to the railways so that they could 
build up their, stocks of equipment and be ready for a war- 
time emergency ; now the companies are being accused of 
having used this aid for replacements which would have 
been needed in any case, rather than for additions to their 


capacity. The -latest suggestion, from a committee of 


experts, is that the government should collect a reserve of 
component parts to facilitate the building of the 320,000 


new goods wagons which, it is estimated, would be needed 
in a three-year war. ‘ 


SHORTER NOTES 


After a strike lasting fifty-two days, the transit workers 
who operate Washington’s buses and street-cars have 
accepted a substantial wage increase and returned to work. 
The Capital Transit Company has also obtained:an increase 
in fares which, it is hoped, will cover the cost of the wage 
rise. Meanwhile, the Commissioners of the District of 


Columbia are asking other companies to apply for the 
franchise to run the system. 


* 


_ Sitting in New York, the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives has been investigat- 
ing alleged Communist infiltration. in the acting profession. 
Out of twenty-three actors and entertainers summoned 
before the committee, only one proved co-operative ; all 
the others refused to answer questions on various constitu- 
tional grounds and denounced the inquiry as a piece of 
cheap witch-hunting. The public appears to have been 
bored with the whole unoriginal performance. 


o 


One of the few Bills vetoed by the President after the 
adjournment of Congress would have forced the govern- 
ment to double its purchases, for the strategic reserve, of 
seven minerals—tungsten, manganese, chromite, mica, 
asbestos, beryl and columbian-tantalum. The goal of 
15 million pounds for the last named has been met, but 
buying of the other six minerals will continue for some 
time, although not for as long as members of Congress 
from mining districts would have liked. 


* 


The magazine Business Week has begun separate publi- 
cation of the six indices covering new orders for <ifferent 
kinds. of machinery, from which its general index for = 
machinery orders is calculated. Based on pets 
reports from capital goods manufacturers, these are expect 
to provide a sensitive barometer for the general business 
outlook. 
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* 
In comfort Even a cursory glance through the 


window of a Rover tells you that unusual attention has been paid to the 
comfort of driver and passengers. But don’t trust to your eyes alone. 
Feeling is believing. Get in; sit down; stretch your legs; try the 
controls. Now you will have a real taste of Rover comfort—the kind of 
comfort that makes it possible to drive 200 miles between breakfast and 


lunch without a trace of mental or physical fatigue. 
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The World Overseas 





The Resurrection of Comrade Nosilis 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


T long last Peking appears to have a policy for the 
Japanese Communist party.. After five years in hiding 

the veteran intellectual leader, Sanzo Nozaka (alias Susumu 
Okano), product of the London School of Economics (1919), 
has re-emerged and been appointed first secretary of the 
party. His dramatic appearance coincided with the leisurely 
announcement of the death in Peking, two years ago, of his 
tough contemporary and one-time successor, Kyuichi 
Tokuda. The two events are so artlessly synchronised that 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Comrade Nozaka 
personally brought the belated news of Comrade Tokuda’s 


passing to the Japanese faithful. He himself ridicules the 


suggestion that he has been in Peking, without protection 
of a Japanese passport visa. In any event, the loyal Japanese 
comrades must be heartened by the’ tangible presence of 
the frail but durable Nozaka, hoping that he may now give 
them some clue as to what their policy is supposed to be. 
One can only surmise-at possible secret chagrin in some 
honourable breasts at the revelation: that for two years they 
have been cynically deceived by the high command and 
have been obeying orders issued in the name of a leader 
already dead. 

However, the humble and bewildered Japanese Com- 
munist party has long been inured to ingratitude and worse 
from its own side—as well as to police brutality and savage 
prewar prison sentences in its own country. In 1950 
Nozaka himself, the intimate of Mao Tse-tung, thrice 
imprisoned by the Japanese police and an exile for 14 
years, was contemptuously denounced, hammer, sickle and 
candle, by the Cominform for advocating his celebrated 
“ make-the-people-love-us ” line, which is now the respect- 
able party line. Nozaka, of course, abjectly recanted, and 
the late bully-boy Tokuda took over—although, to his credit 
(from an ethical bourgeois viewpoint), there is evidence 
that he derived no satisfaction from his promotion at the 
expense of Nozaka, and he certainly maintained close 
friendly relations with him to the end: 

There will be no legal action against Nozaka, who 
Vanished to avoid an Occupation directive which no 
Japanese court would now uphold, and is now out of prison 
Without bail. Japan’s Public Security Investigation Agency, 
red-faced at its five-year failure to pick up Nozaka, assumes 
~Aot implausibly—that his resurrection will not please the 
ruthless and ambitious Yoshio Shiga, a fugitive like Nozaka 
Who emerged from hiding in time to contest and win a Diet 
Seat at the last elections, 

The conviction deepens in top PSIA echelons that the 

Unist party, still in process of réorganisation and 


’ 


reorientation under shrewd Peking instead of clumsy 
Moscow direction, is contracting deliberately around an 
inner nucleus of carefully selected and screened active 
members. The comrades have undoubtedly succeeded in 
infiltrating unions and government departments—sometimes 
openly: there are 28 known card-carrying members in the 
Ministry of Justice, for example. But the PSIA, in turn, has 
of course infiltrated the Party with a host of planted agents 
and has, until recently, been remarkably well-informed on 
party policy and strategy. There are jests that this counter- 
intelligence infiltration has been carried through on such a 
secret and elaborate scale that some PSIA agents spend 
much time reporting on the activities of other PSIA agents. 

The best information available at the moment on the 
Communists in Japan includes the following facts, suspicions 
and deductions: Of the 100,000 official membership of the 


Party, 2,500 went underground in 1950-51 and only 1,000 | 


have now returned to- public activity and political serenading 
in the current “ Love-us” campaign. The Party’s dingy 
central headquarters in Yoyogi, Tokyo, has been refurbished 
and now directs 10 district committees, 45 prefectural and 
metropolitan committees, nine provincial committees and 
more than 200 local committees, 100 country committees, 
10 regional organs and 5,700 cells. There is evidence that 
the old “military organisation” has been dissolved in 
appearance—or at least that the Party wishes to spread the 
impression that it has been dissolved. This organisation 
is believed to have comprised 500 so-called “ nuclear defence 
groups ” of 8,000 specially trained and dedicated strong-arm 
thugs. Kokumin-no-Hoshi (“Star of the People”), which 
was the organ of the “ military organisation,” has suspended 
publication. Akahata (“ Red Flag”), the Party daily, keeps 
repeating its pious New Year resolution: “We absolutely 
sever relations with all the extreme leftist adventures we 
were guilty of in the past.” : 

It would be easy to become over-subtle in reading the 
tea-leaves in the Japanese Party’s tea-cups.. The Party was 
treated like a poor, weak-minded, illegitimate son by the 
Cominform in 1950 and has never been sure since what line 
it should follow. Once the official policy was to throw fire- 
bottles at gaijin (foreign) cars and acid at the police. Now 
it is to be gentle and co-operative and to promote such social 
functions as teaching workers and students to sing the 
“ Marsellaise” and local compositions with felicitous titles 
like “ No Atom Bomb to be Permitted.” 

It would not seem unreasonable to presume that con- 
temporary transitional policy would be to take it easy, to 
continue to infiltrate the Left-wing Socialist party, govern- 
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ment departments and the new army, to screen out doubtful 
members and form a trusted élite core, to try to win public 
support, and to explore and exploit the manifold possibili- 
ties of identifying the Party line with the popular and rising 
Japanese sentiment against rearmament, American bases and 
atom bombs. .The Party bosses still remember the bitter 
reaction of public hostility which they aroused when they 
stupidly, if logically, attacked the Emperor. The resurrected 
Nozaka deplored that line: his own line will certainly be 
more subtle and more dangerous. 


Patching Israel’s Economy _ 


FRQM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


APAI, Israel’s labour party, is still the largest group 
in its new and multi-coloured Knesset which met 


for the first time last week, and Mr Ben Gurion 


has been asked to form its first coalition cabinet, 
He may dislike splinter parties, but there would 
be advantages just now in a coalition ranging over 
the many groups that differ about the road to economic 
salvation. For such a team might be better placéd than 
any single party to speak frankly about the difficulties that 
still beset a frail economy. 

In recent years the slogan “economic independence” 
has been dinned into the ears of the Israeli public. Already 
American grants have been reduced, and German. repara- 
tions, which are of great importance in the Israeli economy, 
will cease in eight years’ time. The doubling of the popu- 
lation by immigration during such a short period created 
storms that were weathered successfully ; now the economy 
must be made self-supporting. The measure of progress 
towards the goal of economic independence is to be found 
in the balance of payments. In 1951 Israel paid for only 
12 per cent of its imports by exports ; in 1954 for 30 per 
cent. This jump was hailed as a great success for the 
vigorous development drive. Both in agriculture and in 
industry production rose quickly as a result of increased 
power supplies and improvements in transport. Figures 
show that in 1954 the volume of agricultural output was 
higher by 23 per cent and industry by 19 per cent. 

These gains were due as much to the greater control 
over inflation which became possible with the New 
Economic Policy as to the maturing of earlier investments. 
Prices were stabilised and the cost-of-living index, which 
had jumped from 100 in September 1951 to 214 in January 


1954, crept up only 14 points in 1954.. Before the intro- 


duction of the New Economic Policy, which established a 
greater degree of control over the money supply and put 
exchange rates on to a more realistic basis, Israel was living 
in a fool’s paradise ; the new policy seemed to place the 
country on the road to something more substantial. People 
agreed that if it was possible to double the export of indus- 
trial products during one short year, economic indepen- 
dence could not be far off. 

Early in the spring of this year, however, the Governor 
of the newly founded State Bank sounded a sharp warning 
of new inflationary dangers:; money in circulation had 
increased by 18 per cent, while production of goods and 
services had risen by only 12 per cent. But his warnings 
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failed to quell the loud demands of farmers and indus. 
trialists for higher credits. They were unable, they said 
to mect their commitments and increase productiog 
because they were short of capital. Many of the new 
enterprises had been launched with insufficient working 
capital, and the banks were unable to meet their demands, 
A black market in credit developed in which interes 
rates of 25 per cent prevailed, whereas the official rate 
of interest was only 9 per cent. To meet this situation 
the system of “ selective credits ” to agriculture and industry 
was evolved, but, according to the Governor of the State 
Bank, it is not working satisfactorily because credits given 
for approved productive purposes merely release money 
which ultimately percolates into spending on consumption, 
Thus quantitative controls will be retained in addition to the 
selective measures. The pressure for higher credits is still 
strong, and one can but sympathise with the plight of firms 
which have been built up without adequate working capital. 

Fortunately, however, there is a brighter side to the 
Treasury's financial problems. The day is past when it 
was so hard pressed that it had to resort to frequent short- 
term loans in order to pay off pressing debts. Since the 
negotiation of a consolidation loan in the United States 
with the backing of the Jewish community there, it has 
been in a position to meet all its foreign currency oblig:- 
tions. Moreover, it can now rely on a comfortable income 
in foreign currency not only from the familiar sources— 
Bond drives, the United Jewish appeal, American grants 
—but also from the restitution payments from Germany 
which amount to nearly $12 million a year. 


Rising Living Standards 
But there are dangers from this quarter. Restitution 
payments have given a fillip to consumption since they are 
used by people who rely on them for their livelihood, and 
by others who use them for buying semi-durable goods and 


_ houses, which, previously, they were unable to afford. The 


Treasury therefore sees in them a potential inflationary 
danger and recipients of income from abroad are now 
obliged to hold them in special foreign currency accounts 
which cannot be drawn on for at least six months. If this 
money can be kept out of circulation, or diverted into 
investment, one source of inflation will be climinated. 
There is, however, a general tendency towards higher 
consumption and the standard of living is still rising. 
The hohe market is, indeed, so active that exports suffer 
Industrialists and farmers who can dispose of their products 
locally do not bother to seek external markets where they 
have to meet competition and break new ground. Both 
the stick and the carrot are needed to force them to export. 


The stick must prevent the home market from expanding, 
which can only be done if the trend of rising consumpuon 
is halted ; and the carrot must make exports more worth 


Treasury is now considering several possibilius. 
The figures for exports in the first five months «! 1955 
in the balance of p2yments 


while, which may have to be done by means of su)sidies. 
The 


has widened, as bigger imports have not been «unter 
balanced by increased exports. This is due in pat ‘0 the 
smooth and swift implementation of the German rep ):)40" 
agreement. “The value of reparation imports amounted to 


$39 million in the first five months of 1955 by com — 
with $26 million in the same period last year. 0! 
$26.7 million in 1955 and $19.4 million in 1954 W<'' © 
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consumption. The second part of 1955 will show whether 
the widening gap in the balance of payments is only a 
temporary setback. 

The new government therefore faces some difficult 
economic assignments. Among them, the question of find- 
ing more capital inside the country to replace declining 
external assistance is of major importance ; but, in effect, 
this is merely the obverse of the deep-rooted problem of 
banishing inflation, Confidence in the Israeli pound must 
be built, but to achieve it more is needed than the present 
stabilisation of prices, which has been achieved mainly by 
adroit Treasury juggling, This has taken the form of 
bolstering the economy by loans and subsidies, in prefer- 
ence to letting prices rise. With a deficit in the balance 
of payments of over $200 million a year there is no room 
for complacency. 


Face and Facts in Peking 


“P AILURE to understand the hardship to be undergone 

in socialist construction ” was one of the major sins 
condemned by Li Fu-chun, the Chinese deputy premier, 
before the National People’s Congress in Peking last month. 
It might be taken as the basic text of the congress, 
Ministers, planners and party bosses followed each other 
in a marathon of speechmaking, all calling for long and 
strenuous effort and for uncomplaining acceptance of tight 
belts and strict surveillance. Many of their revelations of 
confusion, disappointment and punitive action were evident- 
ly thought too revealing for inclusion in Peking’s copious 
outpouring of propaganda for the world at large ; but the 
domestic Chinese press, in reproducing the congress 
speeches at wearisome length, has offéred its readers some 
remarkable glimpses of the reality that is usually shielded 
from foreign visitors to the new China. 

Thus the Minister of Supervision, Chien Ying, based 
his argument for stiffer punishments on the fact that in 
the past two years in China “the class struggle has 
become more acute, complicated and tense ”—a statement 
strangely in conflict with so many visitors’ reports of 
universal support for the Communist regime. The Minister 
of Agriculture hinted at widespread criticism of the govern- 
ment's rural policy: “ Particularly since the spring of this 
eat, some people have been heard to say that the peasants’ 
enthusiasm in production had been jeopardised by the poor 
results of the co-operative movement and by poor food 
work. The great majority of those entertaining such 
°pitions saw only one side of the question. . .. We should 
“cept their correct criticism ; at the same time, we should 
explain the situation to them.” The implication that the 
Pary welcomed free and frank debate with its critics would 
have been more plausible if it had not been accompanied 
by news of the rapid expansion of the Ministry of Super- 
“sion’s nation-wide apparatus and of its task of rooting 
out “all kinds of bourgeois thoughts.” 

The Public castigation of workers, industries and even 

is nothing new in Communist countries, but this 

Congress produced an unusually heavy and varied crop of 
- It was complained, for example, that in the first 

quarter of this year the First Ministry of Machine Building 
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produced only 88 out of 187 new products scheduled, and 
12 per cent of all its output was defective. The Light Indus- 
tries Minister said that in 1954 between 20 and 30 per cent 
of medicines used for injections proved faulty, as did 45 
out of 70 types of commonly used medical tablets. Po 
Yi-po, Director of the National Construction Commission, 
condemned the “ very common phenomenon ” of factories 
and other enterprises scrambling to fulfil their production 
norms at the end of each fixed period—a phenomenon so 
familiar in Communist states that the Russians have coined 
a special word for it. Chien Ying cited the sad history of 
Tientsin’s first state mill, where a boiler was allowed to 
go on leaking despite continual remonstrances from the 
workers ever since 1951; last April it exploded, killing 
eight and injuring 69 people, and causing a loss in output 
of 20,000 bolts of cloth. The catalogue of failures and 
faults could be almost indefinitely extended. 

All these admissions, however, were accompanied by 
assertions that the leaders themselves had been proved 
correct in all respects. One minister did refer briefly to 
the fact that last spring the central committee of the Party 
had ordered the cutting down or total abandonment of 
many “ basic construction projects,” but even he carefully 
avoided any suggestion that this indicated faulty earlier 
planning at the top. The dogma of the divine rightness of 
the Party is still kept immaculate. This is an impressive 
feat, as the record of recent months shows. Thus, as 
recently as January 27th, the official People’s Daily was 
trouncing technicians for being cautious: 

When they see that the annual plan cannot be fulfilled, 
they ask to cut down the plan. . . . They blame the plan 
as being adventuristic, and advocate doing only what they 
can... . Some go so far as to advocate learning from the 
lessons of the two past years. Such thinking is 
erroneous.... To fulfil the annual plans is a sacred duty. 

By May 5th, however, the same Party paper was tacitly 
conceding that the realists had been right: 

For the past two years, we have committed the blunder 
of advancing blindly in basic construction, scattering our 
capital funds too widely, and thus jeopardising the pro- 
gress of key projects. We have-not drastically corrected 
such blunders. Construction of non-essential projects still 
continues. 


Shoddy Sofas 


Was this change of course linked with the “ suicide ” of 
Kao Kang, who headed the original plan organisation ? 
At the congress no attempt was made to pin earlier 
blunders on him personally. That would, in fact, have been 
difficult, for the economic error which is now receiving the 
most scathing condemnation—waste of materials, money 
and manpower on a massive scale in all sectors—continued 
long after Kao’s removal from power, up to the eve of the 
congress. Only on June 19th was the directive from the 


Party’s central committee published in which drastic scaling . 


down of construction costs was ordered. In June, too, Li 
Fu-chun revealed that Soviet-designed buildings in China 
were also proving too costly and must be stripped of non- 
essentials. Miscalculation seems to have been universal, 
The great new drive against waste is much more than a 
matter of denouncing local Party club secretaries for making 
members toé comfortable, and furniture factories for buying 
sofas from other towns because they found their own pro- 
ducts too shoddy. Throughout China, workers and mana- 
gers, who have often enough been urged to economise in 
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the past, are now under even greater pressure. Waste, 
indeed, seems to have persisted on am extraordinary scale. 
Po Yi-po told the congress that in enterprises attached to 


the Fuel, Heavy Industry, and First Machine Building, 


Ministries, the proportion of non-productive employees 
rose to 26 per cent during 1954. This year, a search of 
warehouses in fourteen municipalities in Liaoning brought 
to light, according to Chien Ying, 70,000 tons of “ worm- 
eaten food.” Even heavy machinery, still so scarce in China, 
is left idle ; the People’s Daily points out that in 1954 over 
40 per -cent of the main types of machines available to 
the Building Construction Ministry were not used at all. 
Where exhortation, even from Chou En-lai in person, has 
evidently failed, the Ministry of Supervision is moving im 
with more investigators and sterner penalties. 

The current trend emerges most vividly in the crucial 
sphere of food and agriculture. Nature has not smiled on 
the five-year plan, and the various ministers who, at the 
July congress, blamed last year’s floods and freezing cold 
for the fact that many cotton textile factories are now work~- 
ing only half time, that workers’ wages have had to be cut, 
and that this year saw “an unusually serious spring and 
summer famine,” were largely justified—although their 
excuses amount to a repudiation of earlier claims that the 
floods had been successfully checked. These claims had, 
indeed, been discredited by the official admissions last April 
and May that thousands of peasants were being shipped 
back to their villages after their “ blind flight” to the big 
cities, that peasant uprisings in “ calamity areas ” had been 
suppressed with numerous executions, and that there had 
been widespread embezzlement of relief funds. But in their 
recent speeches the leaders have had a particularly tricky 
case to argue in regard to food. They have had to insist 
that not a mouthful must be wasted, while demonstrating 
that their policies had vastly increased output ; they have 
had to stress the importance of growing more food for 
export, while deprecating public suspicion that Chinese 
stomachs would be less empty if less eggs, pig products 


' and tea were shipped to Russia and Eastern Europe. They 


have therefore brought on to the stage a new villain: the 
gluttonous townsman. 


Tightening Townsmen’s Belts 


Gross over-eating in the cities was, apparently, found 
te be occurring several months ago. Rationing was drastic- 
ally tightened and deliveries to the towns cut down, and 
the authorities claim that since May sales of food in urban 
areas have been falling most satisfactorily. “The food 
saving movement is intimately linked with socialist con- 
struction.” According to Li Fu-chun, all official bodies 
have been forbidden to hold banquets except when enter- 
taining foreigners. The new insistence on tightening 
townsmen’s belts contrasts vividly with the simultaneous 
insistence that more and better food for all is one of the 
regime’s proudest achievements. But, taken together with 
the revelations about large food stocks mouldering in ware- 
houses and with the Minister of Agriculture’s remarks about 


peasant disenchantment, it, suggests that, last year at any 


rate, the extraction of food from the countryside was over- 
zealous and over-successful. 

The- minister was, indeed, particularly anxious to: prove 
to the congress that compulsory deliveries of grain and. 
state-controlled marketing were not leaving the peasants 
hungry. In 1954, he calculated, 277 out of a total of 339 
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billion catties of graim produced (about 170 million tons) 1 
remained in rural areas, giving the rural population 56 
catties (about 450 Ib) per head of unprocessed grain. Some 
120 million acres had been redistributed during Jang 
reform ; and of the “poor peasants” who formerly made 
up 60-70 per cent of the rural population, 75-80 per cent 
now ranked as “ middle peasants” in the “ old liberated 
areas” and over $0 per cent in other areas. Thus, the 
minister argued, the peasants had every reason to tackle | 
the “arduous tasks” of the next few years energetically, 
although he warned them that they would get little govern. 
ment aid in modernising their fatms, and that they them. 
selves must contribute the bulk of the 18 billion yuan to be 
invested in agricultural development during the five-year 
plan. 


No Featherbed for 
New Zealand’s Dairy Farmers 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


EW ZEALAND’S dairy farmers have recently been 
>NY jolted out of the comfort of their featherbed of 
guaranteed prices. The representatives of the industry, on 
the one hand, and the Government and the Dairy Products 
Marketing Commission, om the other, are at the moment 
having an argument as to whether or not the latter have 
broken their agreements with the farmers by reducing the 
guaranteed price for the current season by approximately 
Bid. a lb for butter and 13d. a lb for cheese. 

The opponents of this cut poimt out that under an amend- 
ment to an existing signed in 1952, the industry 
was assured that if it became mecessary to reduce the 
guaranteed price, this would be done gradually “and in 
harmony with reductions in real income borne by other 
sections of the community.” They claim that the present 
reductions mean that farmers will receive prices approxi- 
mately 74 per cent less than their costs of production. The 
officiél answer to this is that farmers must reduce their costs 
of production and the farmers’ reply to this is to ask how 
they can do this when costs generally in New Zealand are 
continuing to rise. , 

The dairy farmers are in an awkward position, for the 
other two members of New Zealand’s Big Three, meat and 
weol, are showing increased returns. In the case of meal 
this is largely due to increased production, and in ‘ic case 
of wool to both increased production and to buoyant = 
overseas prices. The dairy farmers enjoyed a scrics of 
price increases while. bulk purchasing by the United 
Kingdom continued. But when this stopped, butter and 
cheese prices started to slide and there is no real confidence 
that the recession has yet ceased. According to malts 
given to the recent conference of the New Zealan dairy 
industry, last season’s. losses will be between {3 #li00 
and £4 million and the losses for last season «i the 
current season might together reach {10 million. !)» nen’ 
to farmers under the guaranteed price are being » <t DY 
using the industry’s reserves, which amounted to so” ‘hing 
over £23 million when bulk ing ceased. Todays 
however, they are down. to rather more than {14 11110" 
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The farmers argue that the fermula on which the 

arantecd dairy price is based is out of date. Since it was 
evolved in 1936 they may well be right. They are now 
urging the government to bring the formula up to date ; 
this could have only one effect—a higher guaranteed price, 
How this is to be paid if the industry continues to take 
out in guaranteed prices more than it receives from the 
sale of its products no one has yet explained. There is 
apparently some hope that prices may recover before 
reserves are exhausted, but if they do not, the only way to 
maintain an inflated guarantéed price will be for the 
government to subsidise it from its general funds. 

The leaders of the industry are now urging a much more 
active and versatile marketing policy. They want to 
experiment with a sharper flavour for at least a portion of 
New Zcaland’s butter exports, so that these will cater 
more specifically for regional tastes. On the other hand 
they are being warned by their technical advisers that any 
such experiments must be undertaken very cautiously. They 
are also being advised to produce more casein and to 
diversify their exports to a greater extent. 


Building Bases in Spain 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MADRID 


Fp slow in getting under way, the American 
bases programme in Spain is beginning to show results. 
With the advent of summer weather the pace quickened, and 
construction is now proceeding at what, for Spain, is a good 
clip. On the Saragossa site, for instance, towers for night 
illumination have been set up so that a ten-hour night shift 
can take over from the day shift. Here and at Torrején, 
fifteen miles from Madrid; concrete parking aprons are 
taking shape, refuelling hydrants are being installed, and 
runways capable of launching any type of aircraft now 
existing or under construction are being laid down. The 
two bases are scheduled for completion late in 1957 and 
ought to be available for emergency use by next spring. 

The air installations at Morén and San Pablo in the 
Seville area, the naval air station at Rota, and the 485-mile 
10-inch pipeline that will feed fuel to the bases are all 
still in the initial building stage. But delays caused by land 
expropriation difficulties appear to have been overcome, and 
there should be steady progress from now on. Indeed, 
American planners are looking a stage ahead and quietly 
exploring the possibility of building three more air bases. 

In two years? time, or maybe sooner, a United States Air 
Force Strategic Air Command | will be set up 
at Torrejon and SAC bombers will come to Spain on a 
folational training scheme designed to familiarise-crews with 
the budding complex of bases. Eventually an air division 
could be stationed here with bomber and interceptor wings 
Poised at Saragossa, Torrején and Morén, and possibly at 
stablishments in the Albacete and Cérdoba regions. (San 
Pablo, Seville’s civil airport, will serve as a supply centre 
for SAC.) An interceptor strip at Reus, near Tarragona, 
$ planned for covering the Mediterranean approaches, and 

lopment of an Ibetian radar screen is going ahead. 
The mutual defence pact signed in Madrid on September 
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26, 1953, stressed that the bases shall be Operated jointly 
by Spain and the United States ; but this will be true in 
theory rather than in fact. In any case, the bases are bound 
to remain predominantly under American control until the 
Spaniards’ material and technical déeficiencies are corrected. 
So far the flow of American equipment has been constant 
but not particularly abundant ; presumably it will increase 
as the Spanish armed forces become capable of absorbing 
more. But the present plans betray no sense of urgency 
nor any intention of building up General Franco's military 
strength on a grand scale. 

The present objective is limited to increasing Spain’s 
defence potential. Thus it is improbable that more than 
three army divisions will be provided with modern equip- 
ment, including tanks. The air force, still dependent on 
obsolete Junkers 52, Heinkels 111 and Messerschmitts 109, 
will eventually have jet fighters—some 230 F86 Sabrejets. 
Two Sabres were handed over last month for maintenance 
instruction ; a first instalment of ten combat jets is expected 
in October. The modernisation of the navy is likewise 
limited: it centres on the reconditioning of the fleet’s smaller 
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units. At first the Spaniards raised the question of acquiring 
an aircraft carrier, but American naval experts effectively 
squashed this idea by showing what it would cost to main- 
tain, let alone sail; a baby “ flat-top.” In March agreement 
was reached on refitting with modern gadgets an initial group 
of “ twenty-odd ” destroyers, corvettes, gunboats and mine- 
sweepers. Two submarines and the largest (10,000 tons) of 
Spain’s five cruisers, the Canarias, are to be fitted with 
electronic devices so that they may be used for training. 

If there is resentment at the limited scope of the 
American-sponsored rearmament programme, it is not now 
apparent. The same cannot, however, be said about 
American economic assistance to Spain. Until 
references to the “ insufficiency ” of American aid have been 
given an airing from time to time. But lately this recurrent 
theme has been more or less muted ; there has been no out- 
burst comparable to that of last winter, when the Falangist 
organ Arriba warned that if Spain were to be denied “ what 
is indispensable to us, the great programme of aid and 
mutual co-operation will be im grave danger.” If the 
Pentagon decides that more bases in the Peninsula are 
needed, or if the movement to bring Spain into Nato makes 
more headway in Washington, then Spanish clamour for 
increased American aid is likely to be revived. 
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Cambodian Election Chances 


OUTHERN VIETNAM is doing all it can to avoid 
making arrangements for general elections, and Laos 
has postponed its own from August to December; but 
Cambodia—unless there are last-minute changes of mind— 
will elect a new National Assembly on September 11th. 
Encouraging inferences can be drawn from this fact, but 
there are no grounds for facile optimism. Unlike Vietnam, 
Cambodia is not divided into two mutually hostile halves, 
one of which is strong and cohesive while the other is dis- 
united and weak. Unlike Laos, it does not have to contend 
with the presence of internationally recognised dissidents 
in occupation of two provinces. Internally, therefore, it is 
incomparably more stable than either of its neighbours ; but 


- it would be incorrect to assess its stability in, say, British 


terms and dangerous to forget that its fortunes are inevitably 
linked in the long run with those of Laos and Vietnam. If 
either “ goes Communist,” it would be sanguine Ao expect 
the Cambodians to avoid a similar fate. 

On the strictly local plane, however, the Cambodian 
electoral outlook is relatively promising. The dominant 
figure remains Prince Sihanouk, the young and politically 
ambitious ex-king, and the dominant political force will 
probably turn out to be the Democratic Socialist Community 
which he formed after his abdication. In theory, the Com- 
munity, like General de Gaulle’s Rassemblement du Peuple 
Francais, which served as its model, is a group above politics. 
In practice, it is contesting all the ninety-one seats to be 
fought over in next month’s elections. On paper, there 
seems to be no reason why it should not enjoy a sweeping 
success at the polls. If anything, Prince Sihanouk has 
gained in popularity since his abdication. His demonstrable 
asset is that his country’s independence is the result. of 
his own endeavours: it owes nothing to the “ resistance ” 
of either the nationalist bands of his arch-rival Son Ngoc 
Thanh or of the Viet Minh-dominated Communist guerillas, 

But the rational view of things is not the only valid one 
in Cambodia. The influence of Thanh, though incalculable, 
must still be reckoned with. The curious thing is that he 
should be doing so little to capitalise it. For months, he 
has been lying low at his headquarters near the Angkor 
ruins. From time to time rumours have floated over the 
jungle and into Pnom Penh, the capital: he is said to have 
joined the Democratic party, to have formed part of it into 
a dissident left-wing, and even to have joined Prince 
Sihanouk’s Community. But there is no real evidence that 
he has done any of these things, although it is certain that 
he has many supporters among the younger, more hot- 
headed members. of the Democratic party. 

As for “Song Ngoc Minh,” the mythical’ head of a 
Khmer resistance state who was produced by the Com- 
munists like a rabbit out of a hat at last year’s Geneva 
conference, it is almost as probable that he is still active as 
that the name is fictitious. The concrete and relevant fact 
is that the former “‘ Khmer Resistance Forces ”—in other 
words, the Communists—are to contest thirty-five seats at 
the elections as an officially recognised political party. 

But despite the emergence of the KRF, the elections are 
likely to boil down to a straight contest between the Com- 
munity and the old-established Democratic party, hitherto 
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the dominant party in Cambodia. Like the Community, the 
Democrats are contesting all the ninety-one seats. Altho 
disunited and in need of strong leadership, they retain their 
party machine more or less intact, which alone will ensure 
that the Community cannot count on a walk-over. 


The other long-established party, the Liberal, will be con. 
testing forty-five of the seats, but is unlikely to emerge as 
anything more than a prospective junior member of a coali- 
tion, if a coalition should turn out to be necessary. Apart 
from these major parties, the polling will be enlivened by 
picturesque outsiders, such as the Orthodox Buddhists. 
Another colourful group, calling itself “ North-East Vic 
torious,” has dissolved itself so that its members may join 
Prince Sihanouk’s Community. Its leader, Colonel Dap 
Chhuon, who, like Thanh, can point to periods in the bush 
as a foundation for 
popular favour, is in 
charge of security in 
the present adminis- 
tration. 


. Since  independ- 
ence is no longer an 
issue, the election 
will probably boil 
down to a vote of 
confidence in Prince 
Sihanouk as a politi- 
cal leader. This in 
practice would mean 
endorsing the 
Prince’s stand 
against the Inter- 
mational Truce 
Supervisory Com- 
mission and in 
favour of electoral 
reform on a basis 
of indirect voting 
instead of the 
present direct voting by universal male adult suffrage. 
Sihanouk demonstrated both the extent and the limitations’ 
of his power early last month when he threatened the nine 
Ministers; who were members. of his Community with 
expulsion if they did not resign their cabinet posts. Three 
of the nine resigned and the others withdrew from 
the Community. 

On present indications, however, and unless there is 4 
dramatic intervention by Son Ngoc Thanh, the Prince 
should win an absolute majority at the polls. But the size 
of the probable Democratic opposition may make it difficult 
for the Community to govern effectively. Although the 
Khmer Resistance Forces’ party has no official electoral 
alliance with the Democrats—and will, indeed, be fighting 
the Democrats in the thirty-five seats which it is contesting 
the possibiilty of Communist infiltration in the Democratic 
party should not be overlooked. 


It is clear that a victory for Sihanouk would be 2 serious 
blow to Communist hopes of political domination by overt 
means, and that no other leader, once in power, would be 
more likely to deal energetically with the infiltraton 
problem. But in the long run, Prince Sihanouk’s success 
will depend at least as much on the success of the aatr 
Communist leaders in Laos and Vietnam as upon hus ow" 
efforts. 
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Central Amanies 
Sentii Aci 


Also frequent 
Tourist flights 


BE Vou may not use .. . 


the Simon services in your business, which 
, perhaps has no connection with our fields of 
engineering. But you certainly use some of the things 


we help to produce, such as 


heat, light 


and power 


Simon-Carves, for example, undertake ‘structural and 
civil engineering work for great colliery development 
schemes : they build washeries to clean and grade the 
coal that comes up from the mine: coke ovens to 
carbonise it for coke and gas production at collieries, 
gasworks and steelworks : boilers and power stations to 
generate the electricity you use for so many things, from 
your surburban electric train tO your private electric 


razor. In short, though you may never give us any 


SleepAir... | 
do not disturb! MA 


Here’s someone who is unruffied by a 
long journey. Wouldn’t you be— flying 
SleepAir? Revel in ktm comfort, and : 
arrive fresh, ready for anything. Luxurious 

SleepAir accommodation available on ail 

KLM First-class flights at no extra cost. 

Fly now—pay later facilities if you like. 






work. we probably help to carry you to yours and to 


keep you comfortable while you do it. 


coal washeries _ coke ovens . power stations . heavy chemical 
and gasworks plants metallurgical plants . materials 
handling plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 

SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 


Information and reservations from all 
Air Travel Agents or KLM Royal 

Dutch Airlines, London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 





ROYAL DUTCH 
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Some acid comments on 


structural plastics 


Light, strong mouldings of structural plastics are resistant to a 


very wide range of chemicals and could successfully be applied to 
a new 

many liquid storage and piping problems. They can cut costs all 
Tr4ilagdor il esi UL te : : : ; 

along the line, being relatively simple to mould in quantity, light 
to chemical 

to transport and to handle on the site, where they can be stored— 
attack 

if necessary in the open and for long periods—without fear of 


deterioration. Battery boxes for aircraft; pipes and containers for 





acid solutions; drain pipes; developing tanks; brine pipes, vats 


and storage tanks—are these indeed practical applications? 
what are 


| structural plastics? oe 
i tee answers, but would gladly co-operate with you in putting 


ie iia Structural plastics consist of a reinforcing agent, ‘ 
Ae such as glass fibre, bonded with a synthetic resin, structural mouldings to the acid test. 
ieee most commonly a polyester type resin. 
ae Polyester/glass fibre mouldings can be made 
: either mechanically or by hand fabrication and 
wee their essential characteristics are... 


B:I-P — the polyester people—do not yet claim to know all the 


B:I-P—makers of the highest quality 
Lightness combined with strength — specific 


strengths comparable with steel. Co nsu l t polyester resins—gladly offer the 
Chemicals, including some ac and to ut . ‘ ene ; 
excessive heat. . Pe B-1-P Development and Design Services to 
Excellent electrical properties—high breakdown S ervices manufacturers interested in the 


and low power factor, combined with good in- 
sulating and non-tracking properties. 


Unlimited colour possibilities — in opaque or 
translucent shades. 


potentialities of structural plastics. 





EHP B-1-P Chemicals Ltd - Oldbury, Birmingham * Telephone: Broadwell 2061 


LONDON: 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 + Telephone: Gerrard 7971 


| , 14 
MANCHESTER: 79 Mosley Street, Manchester 2 * Telephone: Central 9 
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Coal in the Meantime 


L? is a long, sobering journey from Geneva to Hobart 
House. At a conference about the nuclear day 
after tomorrow, the scientists may shave ten years or 
atenth of a penny off every fresh estimate about atomic 
power, in the proud confidence that their fantastic and 
fruitful technology should eventually make even the 
wildest promise come true. The National Coal Board, 
bent upon the laborious struggle up its downward 
escalator, has now learned to make practically no 
promises at all, in the bitter knowledge that so far even 
its smallest shred of optimism has usually proved false. 
Between a fuel industry with no present at all but an 
apparently limitless future, and one with a painfully 
limited present and a future about which it is becoming 
less and less prepared to guess, the contrast is cruel 
but inevitable. It is also inevitable that the question 
will eventually have to be faced of how Britain should 
allocate its fuel investment for the future between these 
two industries. And it is hardly surprising that this 
is already being posed in the one-sided form “ How 
much is it worth while to go on investing in coal ?” 
from people whose time-scales are habitually telescopic, 
such as physicists, journalists—and miners’ sons. 

At present, of course, this question is not only pre- 
mature, but meaningless—because there is simply no 
way of answering it. No full-scale nuclear power 
Station is yet in existence: in Britain, no commercial 
nuclear station will be delivering electricity before 
1960. Until then, in spite of imposing calculations 
of notional cost to two decimal points of a penny, all 
one can say is that the Atomic Energy Authority (like 
the Esso Petroleum: Company) is guaranteeing power 
at a “coal parity” cost of generation, and that the 
Price it will have to put on the plutonium by-product 
to adjust the transaction in its own books does not at 
Present look unrealistic. By 1965, when some signifi- 
“ant experience of generating electricity at a few nuclear 


stations should have been gathered, all that is promised 
under the current programme is that nuclear generation 
may be offering something under 2 per cent of Britain’s 
total energy supplies ; coal, even then, can hardly 
account for much less than 80 per cent. It is certainly 
possible, as the White Paper on Nuclear Power suggests, 
that 
the National Coal Board should also be able to reduce 
its investment programme in some ten years’ time below 
what would have been necessary in the absence of nuclear 
power. 


But there can hardly be enough data on the nuclear 
side much before then to suggest how much the 
emphasis of investment could be shifted. In the mean- 
time, whatever one may think of the return on current 
British investment in coal, there is nothing to compare 
with it or to put in its place. 


* 


How much is in fact being invested in coal under 
the current 15-year programme ? The table on page 712 
sets out the figures of the Coal Board’s capital expendi- 
ture, and compares them roughly with those set 
out in “Plan for Coal” back in 1950. In the first 
three of its 15 years, the board invested far less in 
collieries than it had planned—little enough, perhaps, 
to please even Mr Harrod. In 1953 and 1954 its rate 


‘of investment in collieries rose sharply—to more than 


the planned rate last year—but did little to make up 
any arrears. This year the board has been authorised 
to invest £100 million in all. If it does, and if 80 per 
cent or more goes into collieries as in recent years, this 
will represent much more than the investment planned 
for 1955 under the original plan, but will still leave 
the board somewhat in arrears on the total planned 
in the whole period 1950-1955. Late im 1953 the 
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Minister of Fuel and Power said that from 1954 to 
1960 the coal industry would be authorised to invest 
£100 million more than it had originally planned, which 
might suggest, at current prices, an average investment 
of perhaps £60 million a year in collieries over the next 
five years. That would mean at least some acceleration 
of the Coal Board’s programme. Should it be counted 
upon to hasten the results—in extra coal ? 


Few people at the board are prepared to promise 
as much. For one thing, it is easier to talk of allocating 
money for capital investment in collieries than to 
manage to get that money usefully spent in an industry 
where the primary emphasis is always on getting the 
utmost current production. When the industry is 
losing manpower, it is hard to retain all the men— 
about 21,000 at present—engaged on the actual labour 
of development that is-probably still the biggest single 
element in the cost of “investments”; and the same 
shortage of men who can be spared from today’s output 
to look after tomorrow’s goes right up through the 
industry’s planning staff. 
So far this year, for 
instance, it has not quite 
been possible to maintain 
the upward trend of col- 
liery reconstruction and = y,.. 
development set in 1953 
and 1954, and whether the oe | 
industry will be able to . 
invest all the extra money 
that has been authorised 
remains in doubt. The 
over-riding demand for 
extra tonnage, more or less 
at any cost, has left its 
mark upon the actual plan- 
ning and execution of 
investment too, in spite 
of the considerable re- 
visions carried out since 1949. Projects have been 
started where and when they would least impede 
current output—which was understandable—but not 
necessarily in the order that would bring the quickest 
or the biggest returns. 


Looking at an industry where output so far this year 
is markedly lower than it was last, the outsider inevita- 
bly questions whether the investment ploughed in since 
vesting date has yet brought any returns at all. The 
Coal Board has some answers—which appear to satisfy 
itself, at least. It calculates that between vesting date 
and the end of-1954 capital investment in collieries 
amounted to only £90 million more than was required, 
at current prices, to replace wasting assets ; since about 
£100 million had been sunk in projects that were still 
not complete, “no substantial gains could yet be 
expected from the capital investment programme.” 
Output had risen by 14 per cent and productivity by 
15 per cent ; but the real return, it was implied, would 
be larger—in that if the money had not been ploughed 


Actual 
Investment 





+ National Plan allocations 
changes, are estimated. 


INVESTMENT IN COAL SINCE NATIONALISATION 
(£ million) 








} 
| In Collieries 
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in, output would have fallen. This is probably true, 
if conveniently impossible to measure. It is certainly 
true that hardly any major colliery reconstructions o; 
new mining projects have been completed (and to 
few are even well advanced). That is the basis of the 
constant reassurances that big gains in output are likely 
to accrue in 1956, or 1957, or whatever year sound; 
comfortably insulated from the one during which the 
Coal Board is being reassuring. 


These answers amount in sum to Saying that the 
current rate of return on investment in coal, as well 
as in nuclear power, remains to be seen. No useful 
examination from outside could be made in 1949 of 
the board’s calculation that two-thirds of the money 
it planned to invest in collieries would be required 
merely to stop output falling. Nor can one be made 
now. Nor can it be assumed that such a proportion 
of “ sustaining ” investment would always be necessary 
in this industry. The long-promised major gains in 
output certainly should accrue, though this is less than 
certain, Mining develop- 
ment is such that one may 
obtain the benefits of in- 

vestment either while one 
Colliery Investment 


io Wahine Mina is Carrying it out, or at the 
een, or not until some time 








| : : + 
Original | Ad}. fox afterwards ; the idea that 
Figure Changes large blocks of major 


investment will come to 
maturity and bring about 
large and sudden increases 
in output might go awry. 
Any examination of the 
performance of individual 
pits reveals the pitfalls of 
talking in broad terms 
about, for example, “ the 
capital expenditure fe 
quired per ton of extra 
output.” In 231 of . the industry’s 830 pits 
output rose between 1951 and 1953 by no less than 
I7 per cent—in two years, a proportionate increas? 
nearly as large as is planned for the whole industry in 
fifteen. But others—including many where heavy 
investment was in train and some where major projects 
had been completed—showed a fall of 14 per cent m 
their output, and for the whole 830 pits the increas 
amounted to only about a million tons, half of one 
per cent on national production. Such analysis ea 
like acid into any easy assumptions that the results 
expected from extra productivity at A and the larger 
output planned for B can be counted as any simple 
addition to future national output. ae 
No nice comparison of returns upon investment © 
coal or nuclear energy, to inform some excicis¢ im 
planning the nation’s fuel investment, is therefore 
the cards in the next few years. The National 
Board, which is already beginning to be asked abou! 
this, very sensibly, by young men entcring the 


from 1953 onwards, and price 
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industry at all levels, can at least quote the projections 


of fuel demand that have been adduced in explaining ~ 


the Government’s nuclear power programme ; in those 
expanding vistas, there would seem to be room for 
all the coal that could be produced for a very long 
time. In the broadest sense, also, it is perhaps not 
too much to assume that one cannot plough so much 
money in—even into coal—without getting something 
out; and it is hard to believe that some of the extra 
output will not be cheaper than some of the industry’s 
really high-cost tonnage. Besides, in national output 
there are today 10 million tons of opencast coal that 
nobody likes and, theoretically, as much again from 
Saturday working, which the miners will not abide 
for ever. , 
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_ But in managing its own investment, in this mean- 
time, the Coal Board would be well advised to conduct 
some searching internal examinations to establish where 
it is getting real results for its money—and where not ; 
to determine why ; and to “ accentuate the positive.” 
The era of marginal reliance upon imported coal and 
extra fuel oil upon which the country has now entered 
may be a dismal one for the industry ; it could also 
be useful. Investment is not the only field in which 
the Coal Board might usefully expend a little breathing 
space in sorting out its maddeningly dissimilar pits, and 
deciding what results can be achieved with them. But 
it is the one in which the board’s own purposive action 
—and the industry’s long-term prospects—will mainly 
be judged. 


Questions for the Co-ops 


12 mainspring of the co-operative movement in 
this country is the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. The CWS is owned and controlled by its 
shareholding members, composed solely of other, 
largely retail, co-operative societies. At the end of last 
year there were 1,042 member societies. The members 
control the CWS at quarterly meetings through their 
votes, which are weighted by the value of purchases 
each member has made with the CWS. The CWS acts 
as banker, wholesaler and manufacturer for its 
members. The smaller the member society is, the more 
dependent it is upon the CWS. 

As a banker the CWS ranks only after the “Big 
Seven” of joint stock banking. As a wholesaler it is the 
largest in Britain. As a producer it has a share in many 
forms of manufacture, and a large share in flour milling 
and grocery. As a co-operative venture its only possible 
tivals in size are in the USSR. Its members 
are told far more about-the CWS than a shareholder in 
a public company knows about its affairs and they have 
amore direct influence on policy. But that knowledge 
is kept within the movement. Some statistics are 
published by the Co-opera- 
tive Union and by the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies but they are 
mainly broad aggregates 
aid not current. The 
Statistics in this article 
come from the annual 
balance sheets of the CWS 
filed with the Registrar. 
They are presented here 
hot to make prejudicial 
Points but to-reveal and 
“crutinise some of the facts 
édout an organisation that 
Closely touches the lives of 
Many millions. 





800 
£ million 





1943 ‘45 
and 78 per cent in 1953. 


CO-OPERATIVE SALES IN BRITAIN 
(1943-53) 


a 
RETAIL SOCIETIES we. 
(at retail prices) 7 


PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES # 
(ot wholesale prices) 





‘aT "53 
3 Of this total, sales by the CWS represented about 764% per cent in 1952 


Source : Report of Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 


The annual balance sheets are not simply informative 

accounting documents ; they have a propaganda value, 
too. In them the CWS directors exhort the retail socie- 
ties to buy more from the CWS and, in particular, to 
buy more of the goods that the CWS itself manufac- 
tures. The dividends paid by the Society to its cus- 
tomers are geared to these principles. Since the war 
the sales of the retail societies have been rising—as the 
accompanying chart shows—in keeping with rising con- 
sumption and prices. But the recent exhortations from 
the CWS have had a keen edge, for the retail sales of 
the co-ops have not been rising so quickly as those of 
other stores. When food was rationed the co-ops held 
their own in grocery sales but were losing ground in 
clothing and hardware. Since the end of rationing that 
trend has been reversed ; sales of drapery and hard- 
ware by the co-ops have picked up, but their grocery 
business has not risen as quickly as the grocery sales of 
the multiple and department stores. 
- Tables I and II show sales and production of the 
CWS. Total sales (£4014 million in 1954) cover (a) 
goods manufactured by the CWS in its factories (5) 
goods purchased from 
other manufacturers and 
(c) goods sent direct from 
manufacturers to retail 
societies and “invoiced 
through” the CWS. The 
CWS does not give any dis- 
count on bulk sales to retail 
societies though presum- 
ably it may itself secure 
discounts on bulk orders 
placed with outside manu- 
facturers. The _ retail 
societies charge ruling 
retail prices and offer their 
customers a dividend on 
total purchases. 
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The figure for “ productive supplies ” made in CWS 
factories (£1284 million in 1954) is shown net of any 
wholesale margins ; it is a manufacturer’s valuation of 
the year’s production. It cannot be directly related with 
the receipts that the CWS obtains for its own goods in 
a given period because of movements into and out of 
stocks. It follows that the difference between sales and 
production (£273 million in 1954) does not exactly 
represent the selling value of the goods purchased by 
the CWS from outside manufacturers. But as the 
CWS’s wholesale margin is low, and as stocks have 
changed little recently, this figure may well approximate 
to the CWS’s turnover of “ outside ” goods. 

The “ surplus ” accruing from production and distri- 
bution by the CWS does not correspond to “ profit” as 
normally understood, for it is struck not only after 
charging wages, depreciation and interest on loans but 
also after charging interest-{4 per cent in 1954) on the 
share capital. The separate departmental surpluses of 
the CWS are shown in Table III. The surplus of the 
productive department represents the net margin on 
manufacture, amounting to only 43 per cent of “ pro- 
ductive supplies ” in 1954. The surplus of the distribu- 
tive department represents the net wholesale margin, 
amounting to only 14 per cent in 1954, both on the 
goods manufactured by the CWS itself and on the 
goods it has bought from outside sources. General 
expenses of administration are charged to the combined 
surplus of all departments. Almost all the remaining 
balance is distributed. Two dividends, quite distinct 
from the interest on the share capital, are declared. The 
first is paid on total purchases, irrespective of their 
origin, made by the member societies from the CWS 
during the year ; this was 4d. in the £ in 1954. The 
second is paid on that part of those purchases which is 
made up of goods manufactured by the CWS itself ; 
this was 6d. in the £ in 1954. 

The CWS does not put much of its surplus to 
reserve ; it is rather the depository for the surplus funds 


of the member societies, and those are also exhorted to. 
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add to their shareholding in the CWS. The CWS bank 


. eventually becomes in effect the custodian of the 


deposits made by the member societies but thes 
deposits are credited in the bank’s accounts to the CWS 
trading department. Hence the balance sheets of the 
trading department and of the CWS bank (shown ip 
Tables IV and V) have to be read in conjunction with 
each other. The retail societies can call upon their loans 
and deposits at will and can use them in the course of 
trade with the CWS. The balance sheet of the CWs 
trading department thus has a deceptive air of liquidity 
about it. But by far the greatest part of its liquid assets 
represent deposits with the CWS’s own banking depart- 
ment which, in turn, invests the greater part of its funds 
in gilt-edged securities, retaining a smaller proportion 
of those funds in liquid assets than is usual in commer- 
cial banking. Looked upon by its members as essentially 
a savings institution, the CWS has put a high propor- 
tion of its funds into long-dated gilt-edged stocks, 
including at one time “ Daltons.” Since 1947 its port- 
folio has been drastically reduced and the bank must 
have sustained heavy book and realised losses. 

The unorthodox nature of the CWS bank means that 
its activities are geared to those of the trading depart- 
ment, whose deposits with the bank figure so promi- 
nently. Until recently, for instance, the trading depart- 
ment was adding to its stocks (bringing them up from 
£8 million in 1946 to £30 million in 1951). At the 
same time the CWS deposit account fell from {169 
million in 1946 to £102 million at the end of 1950. The 
sharp drop in those deposits from {102 million at the 
beginning of 1951 to £70 million at the end of that 
year presumably has some association with losses on 
trading stocks. The Society has tried to strengthen the 
banking department by a drive to secure deposits from 
individuals, trade unions, other working men’s orgati- 
sations and from public authorities, generally offering 
on these deposits a higher rate than the maximum rate 
enforced by the joint stock banks. Yet these banks 
usually act as local clearing agents for the CWS bank in 





TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTIVE 


(£000) 
January 10, 1953 January 9, 1954 
Years ended 
Surplus o Surplus o 
Sales Deficit* Sales Defers 
i 
Grocery and provisions.......). 274,692 4,223 
Coelho as dneae cadaedas ok bacem 12,68. 159 
SONY 65 Sc con nc cs cbneadiones 10,474 418 
Mon’s weet 2655 ee ecw ck ks 6,79 319 
Footwear and grindery......... 054 23 
Furnishing, hardware and carpets | 16,270 349 
Pipette a 6 nis oh eee 16,058 
Overseas purchasing ........... 5,657 
Se ios ad is cases 37 Bi 
Exports and contracts ......... 3,988 . 
ener WH 8s os 3 ee 5,914 : 
Building and engineering ....... 5946 . 
POEM oa ei ivce bases kc apes 1,856 wi 
WU. hee ES 36,644 - 
OE i eda HS 398,344 





* Surplus in roman type; deficit in italics. 


SALES AND SURPLUS 


TABLE IV.—TRADE DEPARTMENTS 
BALANCE SHEE! 
(£ million) 












January 8, 1955 | 7 
Jan. 10,) Jan. 9, Jan. 11, 
1953 | 1954 | 195 
Surplus or | 
Sales Defi 
46-1 | 47:0 495 
S897 “= 31-2) 329 45 
i _ 164 Net book value ..... 4-9 | 141 1 
11,795 | 411 3 
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5,202 22 1-5 j it 1: 
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ROE cues s ° 5° 
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0286 Bese crccecce| 3 | 3) | 34 
2,187 = Stocks........+++++ 
, tl r i b lati . 
a Share capital ....... 23-8 | 25-1 o 
———- Revenue reserves ... 8-4 6 | oa 
401,553 ee Senne aed be | 90-4 | 921 5 
, Corrent abiiities 92-2 | 25 
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its dealings with the retail societies and its other deposi- 
tors. The experience of the bank in the last few years 
was sufficiently disconcerting to lead to a special 
internal committee of inquiry on the financial, control 
and administration of the CWS and to produce in the 
course of that inquiry support within the co-operative 
movement for the separation of the bank from the 
trading department. 

The CWS bank is not the only cause of concern. 
Another is production. The seriousness of the appeal 
by the directors in 1953 needs no underlining : 

Any productive ventures must of necessity have an 
irreducible minimum of production. Our repeated appeals 
to Societies through the medium of these reports for 
improved support of productive factories have been 
prompted by our failure at many points to reach such 
economic levels of production. ... With our renewed 
assurance of price and quality we ask Societies to give 
wholehearted support to the CWS and particularly its 
productions. 

This exhortation marches with the higher rate of divi- 
dend on purchases offered on the manufactures of the 
CWS itself. The balance sheet shows little expenditure 
on capital account in the last few years. The latest 
report shows that total wholesale receipts have fallen 
by about £20 million. It is true that the fall is almost 
exactly accounted for by “a decrease in sales to the 
Ministry of Food as a consequence of de-control prin- 
cipally in connection with the importation of wheat.” 
But it is also true that co-operative sales failed to expand 
in a year of booming trade and production. Again 
directors show their concern: 

A perusal of supplies from the pgoductive works shows 

that... the preserve, soap and tobacco works are 
languishing, We are particularly dismayed by the results 
in the soap works after the intensified efforts which have 
been made on behalf of their productions. ... 

Whilst the value and quantity of supplies under the head- 
ing footwear show increases, the figures hide disquieting 
results at some of the ten factories of the group. 

The CWS, a wholesaling organisation that went into 
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manufacturing no doubt partly to give itself “ counter- 
vailing power ” in bargaining with other manufacturers 
in its early years, now finds itself producing too many 
different kinds of goods in too small batches in roo many 
factories, scattered up and down the country. Are the 
retail societies as they grow larger—tending to go 


TABLE III.—SURPLUS & DIVIDENDS 
(£'000s) 
ae 

















Year ended J 385 J = | J aah : 
Departmental 
Surpluses 

Productive......... 2,360 | 4,188 | 6,003 
Distributive........ | 4,802 | 5,625 | 5,824 
Servet. ke | Dr. 9 ll 8 
Shipping........... | Dr. 13 | Dr. 12 | Dr. 13 
Overseas purchasing. | 4 | Dr. 12 6 
POOGs 66 o.c3<.8253 | 168; 119 125 
Total surplus. ...... | 7,312 | 9,919 | 11,953 
Other income....... | 486) 443 470 


Total income....:.. | 7,798 | 10,362 | 12,423 


Expenses, not charge- | 


| 
able to trade ~... | 3,266 | 3,910 | 5,640 

















Disposable surplus .. | 4,532 | 6,452 | 6,783 

Dividend on Trade 
Members........... 2,852 | 4,607 | 4,578 
Non-members ...... 2 4 

Dividend on CWS 

Products Purchased 
Members........... 1,316 | 1,387 | 1,591 
Non-members ...... 1 1 a 1 
Total dividends. .... | 4,171 | 5,999 | 6,174 
45. 609 


Reserve funds ...... 361 


7 








directly to the 
manufacturer, as 
many other re- 
tailers now go, 
despite the ties 
of sentiment 
and dividend ? 
Does the demo- 
cratic control of 
the member 
societies wrest 
the initiative 
from the man- 
agement of the 
CWS ? Having 
built a factory at 
the behest of the 
members, do 
the CWS mana- 
gers fear to 
incur unpopu- 
larity and oppo- 
sition by closing 
it down? Are 


there too many committees within the CWS and is too 
much time spent:on routine decisions and too little on 
forward planning ? Finally, is the house of the retail 
co-operative itself in order and does the fundamental 
basis of co-operative trading itself need review ? Are 
the co-operatives too much concerned with the size of 
their “ divis ” and too little with prices and direct com- 


petitive trading ? 


Here is a formidable array of 


questions—posed, necessarily, from the outside. Only 


the movement can answer them. 


TABLE II-—PRODUCTIVE SUPPLIES AND SURPLUS 


(£000) 


January 10, 1953 





Years ended 
Surplus o 








January 9, 1954 


‘Surplus o' 


Supplies |" Deficit* 





576 | 23,379 742 

277 | 20,833 346 

489 | 16,671 513 

159 | 3,661 259 

528 | 16,862 780 

2,029 | 81,406 2,640 

90 | 9,260 355 

81 | 4,457 109 

undies oy | 4931 37 
367 | 4, 

: 61 1620 | 108 
Services 5 | 3, 

821 | 13,038 | 867 

_ 114,349 | 2,360 | 122,122 4,188 


* Surplus in roman type; deficit in italics. 





TABLE V.—BANKING DEPARTMENT'S 
BALANCE SHEET 


(g million) 








January 8, 1955 
Supplies aries 
22,646 1,236 Assets 
21,637 303 Advances ....... hoes 
19,201 844 Brit. Govt. securities 
3.200 105 , Brit. Local Govt. se- 
18,374 899 curities, etc....... 
; Colonial and foreign 
securities ........ 
anne |: See Money at call ...... 
10,155 441 Other assets........ 
4,216 65 ee 
3,770 3 Liabilities 
5,502 100 Current accounts ... 
1,787 125 
4,699 120 CWS... +o ee ceee 
13,422 892 pores s gest 
128,609 6,133 Other Nabiities..... 
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A Welcome Rally 


NVESTORS who have policies—as opposed to the mere 

dabblers—must mostly have reconsidered those policies in 
the last few weeks or months. The question they have faced 
must have been not whether the market would fall, but how 
far. Was the outlook so bearish that it would be worth while 
to pull out now with the prospect of coming back again at 
the cost of the 2 per cent stamp duty later on? To some of 
those who have taken but not yet executed their decisions 
on that issue, the Stock Exchange rally that developed on 
Wednesday must have come as a heaven-sent opportunity to 
sell. They knew, naturally, that a rally was to be expected ; 
the market neither falls nor rises without a break. But there 
were some reasons for thinking that it might still be far 
away. The kind of letters that the banks have been writing 
to their customers suggested that the selling to reduce over- 
drafts might be spread out right up to the end of this month. 
The volume of markings, too, had shrunk far enough to dis- 
courage any expectations that investors were sufficiently 
interested to do much buying for the new account. 

Nevertheless a substantial rally did develop on Wednes- 
day affecting both gilt-edged and equities though the rally 
was not fully maintained on Thursday. The Financial Times 


fixed interest index, which had been dragging steadily down- - 


wards for three weeks, pulled up from 89.21 on Tues- 
day to 89.68 on Wednesday. The industrial ordinary index 
had fallen to 192.9 by Monday, its lowest since mid-May. 
It rallied on Wednesday to 197.2. The rally springs from 
two sources—the strength of sterling against the American 
and Canadian dollars (investors are now fully aware that the 
protection of sterling is the real object of-the present phase 
of government-induced market stringency) and the technical 
strength of the market. Jobbers can always adjust their 
books to a change in the market faster than investors can. 
They have taken good care not to be caught with long books. 
Thus the buying orders that prompted the mid-week rally 
contained some bear closing operations from both inside 
and outside the House. It was still a rally on an unusually 
small volume of ‘business. The number of bargains marked 
on Wednesday was 9,122, compared with 13,369 on the first 
day of the previous account. 


- 


Support for Sterling 


TERLING has shown further weakness this week against 
S Continental currencies coupled with impressive strength 
against both Canadian and US dollars. Continental 
bankers still feel. bearish about sterling. They disregard 


Business Notes 
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the recent official assurance that the intention is to maintain 
sterling at its existing parity and assume that some move 
towards devaluation may appear next month at the Istanbul | 
meeting of the governors of the Intetnational Monetary 
Fund. Pressure on sterling from the Continent is also 
seasonally high now and especially so this year when 
the roads and beaches of the Continent are swarming with 
“ GB” cars and British holiday-makers. In addition to this 
seasonal pressure there is evidence that every Continental 
banker and merchant who can be short of sterling, either by 
taking a small speculative position or by delaying to the last 
moment necessary commercial purchases of it, has done so. 
Sterling working balances have been run down to their 
minimum and it is cautiously estimated by foreign exchange 
experts that the effective bear position in sterling—partly 
speculative but for the most part delayed commercial cover- 
ing—may amount to anything up to {50 million. It is likely 
that during this week the Exchange Equalisation Account 
has again had to intervene in the market by offering such 
currencies as Swiss and Belgian francs. 

In contrast sterling has made a strong natural recovery 
against dollars. In part this reflects the approaching end 
of the substantial demand for dollars on behalf of tobacco 
and oil companies ; but a more positive factor has been 
the steady commercialedemand for sterling from New York. 
American and to a lesser extent Canadian importers of 
sterling area commodities have also run their working 
balances down to a minimum and are buying sterling from 
hand-to-mouth. During the past week the hand has been 
moving to the mouth rapidly and the rate for sterling against 
the US dollar had moved from thé ominously stable rate of 
$2.784/% last week to around $2.78}. Transferable sterling 
has been steady at between $2.76-$2.764, and its steadiness 
does not reflect any artificial support. Reports from the 
main Continental markets that deal in transferable sterling 
suggest that there is a considerable and persistent demand 
for it particularly from Middle Eastern countrics. 


Unmentionable Words in Lancashire 


for the cotton textile industry so dommat 
cashire’s thinking now that anyone who quests 
claim is asking for trouble. So, too, is anyone who 
commends a course of action which, though privately 
endorsed by many mill-owners, could be helc ro weakes 
the claim for protection. Many members of \- we 
are now in high spleen over the innocuous remarks of 
Clitheroe and secretary ©: the Lan: 


i 


Fort, for : pe 
cashire group of Tory MPs ; and the statement | Mr | 
Symons, chairman of Tootal Limited, will tease ticm more. 
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Tootal, a vertical organisation with a large export trade 
in branded goods, is not a typical firm and it is not difficult 
for its chairman to speak/with detachment’; but it was open 
to many firms in Lancashire to win a similar success. Mr 
Symons said that if there has to be a movement of workers 
away from the industry (and 20,000 have left the mills this 
year) this is the best time for it ; alternative employment 
is available. Moreover, it was in the best interests of 
Lancashire that the textile industry was not being built up 
by special government support beyond the point where it 
was economic in present-day World conditions. Then, 





: while the ghost of Adam Smith nodded approvingly, he 
ul added : 
ry The national interest is clear ; our economic Tesources 
ms should be allowed without hindrance to move into those 
industries which can at present make best use of them for 
- the country as a whole, a movement which, more often 
th than many people are ready to admit, will take place 
is naturally without need of interference from any central 
al authority. 
by Mr Fort, if he is correctly reported, put the matter even 
" more bluntly in a private talk with Burnley manufacturers 
1 that has since been made public. He did not rate highly the 


industry’s chances of obtaining protection against imports 
e of cheap cloth from India and Hong Kong. Hence if 
the mills could not reduce their costs of production 
he suggested—as a business man--that they ought to con- 
ly sider putting their money to better use elsewhere. Many 
would think that suggestion unexceptionable, but Mr Fort 
ch has been sharply rebuked by the chairman of the manu- 

facturers’ association for giving “ negative” advice which 
ty could have harmful repercussions and which could create 
further doubts about the government’s policy. ‘“ What the 
e industry needs and is entitled to,” the chairman added, “ is 
eatly positive help to protect it against unfair competition 
in the home market which no industry, however efficient, 
could counter by its own efforts alone.” 


of Motor Insurance to Cost More 


he l" guarded language the “ tariff” insurance companies 
have warned the British motoring public of a revision 
nd of motor insurance premiums after December 1st. It seems 
certain that the non-tariff offices, the mutual offices and 
Lloyds will move in step. Owing to rising repair costs the 
record of motor insurance in recent years has been grim, as 
the accompanying table shows (unfortunately the figures for 
e the companies are not confined to United Kingdom 
business), The companies find evidence of a worsening in 

the United Kingdom in 1954. 
The revision of premiums will on the whole be upwards, 
but it will not be an even advance and the tariff offices are 
‘0 far mentioning no figure. Third party insurance is not to 
increased, nor apparently the comprehensive insurance 
*n prewar private cars. Few of the commercial ‘vehicles 
*perated under A and B licences will be affected, and 
Premiums will be reduced for motor cycles under 200 cc 
and for motor assisted bicycles, both for comprehensive and 

party insurance, 

a brunt of the increase thus falls on the holders of the 
among commercial vehicles and on the owners of 


o 
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postwar private cars. It is understood that the increases are 
graded so that the high powered cars and cars domiciled in 
or near the big cities will suffer proportionately the greatest 
increase. The revision is softened by an increase ‘in the 
“no claims rebate” on all private car policies, whether 
the premium has been raised or not. The maximum rebate 
rises from the present 20 per cent to 25 per cent for the 
fourth claimless year, and to 30 per cent for the fifth and 
subsequent years. This is not only an incentive to careful 
driving ; it is also to a small extent a protection to the 
insurers since owners sometimes do minor repairs at their 
own expense to protect their rebates. 

Yet by applying the incentive in that form the companies 
will raise again the vexed question of the “knock for 
knock ” agreement. Under that agreement insurers pay their 


MOTOR INSURANCE BUSINESS 
£ million 






Tariff Office: 
Premium income......... 
Profit or loss per cent..... 

Non Tariff: 

Premium income......... 
Profit or Joss per cent..... 

Mutual Offices: 

Premium income........- 
Profit or Joss per cent..... 

Lloyds* : 

Premium income......... 
Closing Balances......... 


o8 
+ 


Cm MH of 
. 
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* Within UK only and on a net premium basis. 
Source: Post Magazine. 


own customer’s damage irrespective of who was at fault in 
any particular accident. Congestion in the courts and in the 
claims departments of the companies is thus relieved and 
in the end liabilities roughly balance. Yet in the process 
the innocent party in any accident often feels that he has 
unjustly lost his no claims rebate. The companies seck 
to avoid that injustice; when they are satisfied that 
but for the “ knéck for knock ” agreement the other driver’s 
insurance company would have paid, the innocent party’s 
rebate is not affected. The sense of injustice arises either 
when the innocence is not as obvious to the insurance com- 
pany as it is to the driver, or when the guilty party is not 
clearly identifiable. For example, the owner of a parked 
car that is damaged in the driver’s absence is liable to lose 
his no claims rebate. It seems surprising that the insurance 
companies have not tried the alternative method of protect- 
ing themselves by asking all drivers to bear the first few 
pounds of any claim. 


British Steelworks for India? 


SPECIAL consortium has been set up by British steel 
A plant manufacturers to offer their services to the 
Government of India in the design and construction of the 
new steelworks that it once again seems likely may be built 
at Durgapur in West Bengal. The new group, the Indian 
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Steel Works Construction Company, includes some of the 
member companies of the existing export consortium, 
Metallurgical Equipment Export Company, Ltd., but may 
bring in other equipment suppliers as well. MEECO was 
concerned last year in negotiations over a steel plant at 
Durgapur with a group of Indian businessmen, but these 
broke down following the Indian Government's insistence 
that any new steelworks must be largely State-owned. 

The project for a plant of about a million ingot tons’ 
capacity at Durgapur, now presumably to be nationalised, 
has since been reported upon favourably by an independent 
British mission led by Sir Eric Coates, and this week the 
Indian Government indicated that it had accepted the 
mission’s recommendations and proposed to go ahead with 
the plant—which will be the third new steel plant planned 
to increase the country’s capacity (from about 14 million 
ingot tons to 6 million ingot tons or more). The British 
Government has undertaken that financial assistance on a 
long-term credit” basis would be available through the 
Exports Credits Guarantee Department ; obviously, the 
chances that the construction contracts will go to British 
companies are good. The new consortium has now 
approached the authorities in New. Delhi offering its ser- 
vices for a full-scale: project study, which will presumably 
be necessary before any orders begin to be placed. 
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—and Southern Rhodesia? 


HE Government of Southern Rhodesia j; attempting 
-L to persuade a consortium of British stcel manuf 
turers and financiers to invest £6 million in enlarging the 
iron and steel plant at Que Que, between Salisbury anf 
Buluwayo, which at present is umeconomically smi | 
If the British compatlies will invest this money 
in raising iron output at the works from 50,000 tog; 
a year to 200,000 tons, the Government will Ig. 
them take the equity im a mew private enterprise company 
to be registered in Rhodesia. to take over the works itself, 
retaining only £5} million in low ranking preference shares, | 
This is the main object of the present visit of two Southem 
Rhodesian Ministers, Mr C. J. Hatty of the Treasury, and 
Mr Geoffrey Ellman-Brown, Minister of Roads and Housing 
to this country. (Mr Hatty also proposes to visit Lancashir: 
and tempt British cotton textile manufacturers to come out 
and manufacture where the cotton grows). The Common 
wealth and Development Finance Corporation as well as the 
financiers and the steel industry has been involved in th 
recent discussions. 





New Factories 


1945 British manufacturing 


pene 
industry has added at least 230 f9§1. 


Since the War 


tightened up in 1950 and intensified in 
Since 1952 there has been an 


however, reflect the completion of th 
heavy expansion programme of th 
chemical and oil refining industry a 
1951 amd 1952, and the equally hefty 
increases now in train in the motor 
vehicle industry—as well as the upward 









million square feet of new factory space 
to its production facilities. Over 10,000 
new factories have been built or existing 
structures extended. This might be 
compared with the 235,000 factories 
known to exist in 1953, according to the 
Inspector of Factories im 1953; and, 
perhaps, with a private calculation of 
some 3,000 million square feet of factory 
space theught to. be in commission in 
manufacturing industry in 1951. 

The approval of industrialists’ plans 
and the completion of their buildings 
has fluctuated widely in the ten years, 
largely reflecting changes in official 
investment policy. After the cuts of 
1947/48, activity reached a peak in 
1949; but restrictions were again 


almost continuous growth in the plans 
submitted for approval and a more 
gradual increase in physical -construc- 
tion. About a third of the new space 
completed has been located in the 
development areas—some 30 per cent of 
it Government financed—and more of 
the plans prepared for these areas have 
been finished than elsewhere, 

Aa article in last week’s Board of 
Trade fFournal also gives for the first 
time an indication of the industries 
which have been erecting these new 
factories. One would need more 
precise estimates of the factories existing 
already in these industries to use the 
new figures as any real indicator of com- 
parative investment. But they do, 


FACTORY BUILDING APPROVED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1945-55, 
BY INDUSTRIES 





Annual Av. 
1945 to | 
B22 






Chemicals, oil refineries, etc... 
Metal manufactures......... 
Shipbuilding, etc............ 
EMME es eis see 
Engineering and meta! goods. 
Textiles and clothing........ 


a ee 


1952 
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surge in manufacturing investment asa 
whole last year and this. 














jes THE PROGRESS OF 
vO. FACTORY BUILDING 
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Percentage of New Factory Projects 
Started within year of opproval 
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been with us since the Tudors. Some say he’s a tax dodger. 
Others praise him for introducing improved farming 
techniques. This month The Agricultural Review sizes him 
up and reaches its own conclusions. 
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Every month The Agricultural Review devotes a section to 
highlights of the eeonomic side of the agricultural world. 
Other topics for September include the problem of U.S. farm 
surpluses and the background to the Netherlands’ success in 
agricultural exports. The monthly economic review is 


prepared by The Economist Intelligence Unit. th € ar t of gt acious ii ving 


Y k bscription (30/- annually post free) b Ce ee ee ee 
ou can take out a subscription - annually post free) by PERFECTOS No. 2 50's 11/8 100’ 
writing to: The Subscription Branch, Hulton Press Ltd., o 8 11/8 100's 24 
Long Lane, Liverpool, 9. Or you can place a regular order 


with your newsagent (2/6 an issue). 
y ( / ) SOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 
(P¥30a) 


The cure 
THE 16 PASSENGER for acute 


dah PIONEER labour shortage 


If you find it hard to meet demands for in- 
creased production, look at Hull, where the 
labour position is easy. 


Hull can give equal satisfaction on sites, 
transport, public utility supplies, export and 
inland distribution, and offers the products 
of many industries including— 


Solvents and plasticisers, pigments, chemicals, adhesives, 
chalk, cement, oils and fats, latex; grinding media, 
hydraulic, chemical, electrical and general engineering 
services; wood, grain and oilseed by-products; con- 
tainers (metal, wood, card), printing. 


D&signed and manufactured by FOR DETAILS OF SITES AND SERVICES 


SCOTT! ye AV AT re" N apply—TOWN CLERK, KINGSTON UPON HULL 
eee Build at Hull 
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On the South Sea Island of Mangaia, 
the natives can now bring their boats right up to the land through a deep channel. 
That channel pierces a coral reef which has, 


South Sear [sberrndd tcmen ine opcnsca ed te siver bach 


‘ Cunningly placed explosive charges made the channel 
m agic — and I.C.I. made the explosives and advised — 
the amateur engineer who did the work. 
Now the natives, vastly impressed, point out other jobs that could be done 
: in like manner — rocks to be split — palms to be removed. 
Many of their ideas are impracticable, but they are right in believing 
that explosives can be a powerful servant in unlikely ways. 
Most of I.C.I.’s output of explosives goes to the mining industry, 
but smaller amounts go to farmers for blasting boulders and tree-stumps ; 
to engineers, who use them to power the underwater bolt-driving guns used by divers, 
and to oil prospectors, who use explosives to set up ‘ echoes’ under the ground, 
which help them to find oil-bearing rock. 
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The Conway’s Power 


HE Rolls-Royce Conway jet engine has just passed a 
T test that makes it—officially—the most powerful 
engine in this country, giving a thrust of 13,000 pounds. 
But the Conway’s importance does not rest so much on its 
absolute power, which is likely to be surpassed by other 
engines in roughly the same stage of development, as. in the 
way in which it obtains it. It is the first engine to be 
designed on a by-pass principle, where some of the air flow- 
ing into the engine is bled off at an early stage and passed 
round the outside of the engine. But in the jet pipe behind 
the turbine the two streams of air, one hot and one relatively 
cool, come together again, and*give a substantially greater 
increase of thrust in the jet pipe than the heated air alone 
would have been able to do. The net effect is a substantial 
drop in the fuel consumption ; Rolls-Royce claim without 
giving details that it is the. lowest specific consumption for 
any tested jet engine. An engine of this kind opens up 
prospects for dramatic improvements in the performance 
both of bombers and of civil transports. 


Uganda Bids 5 per cent 


IVE pounds and a penny per cent is the gross redemption 

yield offered on this week’s issue of Uganda Govern- 
ment stock. The issue itself was small and of no special 
significance. A total of £4 million 43 per cent stock 1968/73 
has been created and issued at £97 per £100. Colonial 
Government funds were used to apply for £750,000; a 
further £250,000 of stock was reserved for applicants in 
East Africa, so’ that the total opened to public subscription 
in London on Thursday was only £3 million. The signi- 


ficant fact is that quietly another landmark has been passed. - 


Not since the 1930s has a trustee issue been made to a 
gross redemption yield exceeding 5 per cent. Yet it is by 
no means certain that the market has yet found a level. 

The issue was underwritten without difficulty and for a 
normal commission of 1 per cent. The institutions that 
gladly did so were well aware that they have enjoyed a good 
innings. They were well aware too that the money had to 
be found for the Owen Falls hydro-electric scheme, and it is 
likely that they fully expected to take up part of their under- 
writings. And indeed they had to take 70 per cent of it; 
but for the insurance companies to hold a trustee stock to 
such a yield and dates is no disaster. 


* 


BEA’s First Profit 


ta EUROPEAN AIRWAYS made a modest profit last 

) year of £63,039 after meeting all charges—the first 

‘ince it was founded in 1946. In the preceding year, 

1953-54, the corporation’s loss was as high as £1.8 million, 

and to have converted this to a profit has been a very con- 
7? 
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siderable achievement. The full accounts of BEA for the 
year 1954-55, which were published this week, do suggest, 
however, that special factors have helped the corporation. 
BEA had during that period tht most modern fleet in 
Europe, consisting very largely of Vickers Viscounts, and 
was at the same time short of aircraft: These two circum- 
Stances, coming together, raised BEA’s payload to 68.4 per 
cent of capacity compared with 66.3 per cent a year earlier. 
This high load factor provides the clue to many of the 
results shown in the accounts—how, for example, it has 
n possible to increase revenue by 16 per cent to £17.14 
million, while expenditure rose only by 3.2: per cent to 
£17.08 million. The margin between receipts and outgoings 
is uncomfortably narrow, but the corporation’s results dur- 
ing the current financial year so far show that the same 
favourable trend is continuing with profits substantially 
higher than those for the same months of 1953-54. It is 
no doubt discouraging to the sales department to have to 
turn passengers away, as they have done in considerable 
numbers this summer, but shortage of aircraft has sliced the 
top off the troublesome holiday traffic peak, and what has 
been lost in gross receipts is being more than made good in 
terms of net receipts. That would be splendid if BEA had 
no competition. But Air France is also operating a fleet of 
Viscounts across Europe, and has turned the tables on BEA 
by operating them between London and Paris, a route on 
which BEA still uses piston-engined Ambassadors, Although 
BEA still carries 60 per cent of the traffic on this route, 
Air France has been taking traffic from it and may well 
continue to do so, . 


Holiday at Harwell 


NE of the less expected lessons of the recent Geneva 

conference on atomic energy is that scientists—or, 
rather, atomic scientists—dearly love a party, and it was 
in much this spirit that 150 delegates, including a number 
of Russians, accepted Sir John Cockcroft’s invitation to 
visit the research station at Harwell, of which he is director, 
last Wednesday. The offer to show British research facili- 
ties to any delegates who wished to see them was designed 
to counter the impact made at Geneva by the inclusion of 
a fully working research reactor among the official United 
States exhibits. The visitors were shown most of the 
facilities at Harwell, its analytical plants and laboratories, 
its linear accelerators and computers, as well as the prin- 
cipal research reactors used there, without being given any 
of the information still considered secret. 

Harwell is the establishment where all preliminary work 
is done on new atomic plants, and although rather more 
of this work was shown and described to an informal visit 
of American and Canadian scientists that took place the 
following day, the Atomic Energy Authority has already 
made it plain that Britain intends to put limits to the 
amount of industrial know-how that is made public. But 
the purpose of Wednesday’s visit was not so much to show 
visitors anything new as to make it plain to other countries 
that Britain has considerable and elaborate facilities for 


atomic research even if the Atomic Energy Authority cannot ~ 


ship reactors around the continent at will. The. general 
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impression is that this object was achieved. © The Russians 
have fallen into the general party spirit by offering to show 
Sir John Cockcroft four of their research stations in and 
near Moscow late this autumn. He is not likely to learn 
any more than the Russians learned this week, but he may 
get what the Russians were intended to assimilate, a sense 
of the scale of effort being devoted to atomic research. This 
is more than gamesmanship, it is rudimentary salesmanship 
which carries great political weight among countries with- 
out their own atomic industries, and its importance has 
only belatedly become appreciated in this country. 


Improved Terms of Trade 


HE purchasing power of British exports has increased 
by 5 per cent in the past five months. That is the 


measure of the improvement in the terms of trade from ° 
104 (1954=100) in February to 99 in July. Because the ' 


official index of those terms is expressed as the ratio of 
import to export prices—not the other way round— 
a fall in the index is good for Britain ; the July figure is in 
fact the most favourable for fifteen months. It would be 
unfair to describe this gain to the balance of payments as 
a windfall. Much of it reflects the collapse of the boom 
in prices of beverages—a boom that was largely responsible 
for the sharp rise in import prices between November and 
Feoruary. Since then the import price index for food and 
beverages has fallen by seven points to 98. The fall has 
been partly offset by a simultaneous rise in prices of basic 
materials and manufactures (notably rubber and copper), 
so that the composite index of import prices has fallen 
by only three points to 102. 

The terms of trade have also drawn strength from the 
other side of the ratio—export prices. Until February the 
composite index of export prices held steady ; then it rose 
by one point, and it rose another point in June and in July, 
reaching 103. All the main groups of exports except 
textiles have shared in the rise. Prices of metals, which 
have been affected most by the rise in the cost of materials, 
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have risen by seven points to tos, and engineering produc 
and ‘other’ manufactures have risen by three poinis to 103, 
-This movement in export prices must plainly be watched, 
for British costs are rising strongly ; it-is expansion of 
exports, not merely improvement in the terms of trade, tha 
Britain must seek. | 


Bank Rate and Full Employment 


RITAIN’S inflation can be ended if there is a popular 
B will to end it, and the classical monetary instruments 
will do the trick if they are allowed to. These are the con- 
clusions reached in an outspoken article by Sir Oscar 
Hobson in the latest issue of the National: Provincial Bank 
Review. His analysis shows that the rise in retail prices 
in Britain since the war has been faster than in any previous 
extended peacetime period since the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars, and that the rise since 1947 has been faster than that 
in any other country except Australia. With characteristic 
bluntness, he attributes this to “ excessive wage claims and 
nothing else”: the claims, he says, have been excessive 
because they have not secured for the workers concerned 
a corresponding rise in real wages and because part of the 
real increase they have secured has been at the expense of 
that large section of the community that is unable to keep 
its income in step with the cost of living. Continuous’ 
inflation is therefore a “fraud and an oppression ” upon the 
weaker members of society ; yet some degree of it is often 
condoned or even approved in the belief that it is necessary 
in order to sustain full employment. . 

Sir Oscar rejects this belief: inflation is a condition and 
an accompaniment of over-emiployment, but there is no risk 
that a real effort to end it would involve heavy unemploy- 
ment. . Indeed, the small increase in unemployment that 
would arise would not be likely to be any greater than the 


. rise that “ we cisk anyhow if we pursue our present courses.” 


Is ‘it the contention of those who believe in the need 
for continuous inflation that our national prosperity and 
the contentedness of our workers hang on the perpetua- 
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tion of a swindle on a large section of the population 
and on the maintenance of an unworthy system in which 
idleness and inefficiency carry the same remuneration, or 
nearly the same, as industry and skill ? 
There is no real dilemma of choice between stability and 
full employment: the supposed dilemma arises solely from 
the “crazy travesty Of ‘full employment’ which now 
prevails.” If public opinion is prepared to end the travesty 
and accept instead a rational condition of full employment, 
then that can be enjoyed as well as stability—without the 
gwindle. And if that condition is accepted, the Bank rate 
mechanism will bring about the transformation. “ Bank rate 
will work if it is allowed to. It always has worked, and it 
will work now.” 


Brazil’s Multilateral Exchange Auctions 


raziL has this week held the first auction of those wholly 

nominal “ dollars ” that have been devised for the new 
multilateral basis of trade between Brazil on the one hand 
and the United Kingdom, Germany and the Netherlands, 
on the other. The exchange certificate can be used by 
Brazilians for the purchase of sterling, deutschemarks or 
guilders. The first offer for auction amounted to about 
$250,000 and represented the counterpart of D-marks held 
by the Bank of Brazil ; later auctions will have a guilder 
and sterling element, but from the standpoint of Brazilian 
importers this distinction is immaterial. The “ dollars ” have 
been put up for auction in the regular five categories, each 
available for one group of imports. Category one comprises 
wheat and other “ essential ” foodstuffs, whilst category five 
includes luxury motor cars and fur coats. The Bank of 
Brazil sets a minimum premium, that is a reserve price, on 
cach of these categories, This price is highest for the highest 
categories, and as the Bank of Brazil offers less exchange in 
these categories the exchange rate at the auctions does tend 
lo rise in ascending order from the “ essential ” category 
one to the “ luxury ” category five. 


More Sterling for Egypt 


3 long-drawn-out discussions in Cairo on Anglo- 
Egyptian trade and payments are reported to have 
Come to a satisfactory conclusion. The main issue was 
the familiar Egyptian demand for larger releases from its 
blocked No. 2 account. At the end of the war Egypt's 
sterling balances had swollen to just over £400 million. 

¢ larger part of this was immobilised in a No. 2 account 
at the Bank of England. In 1951 when the current agree- 
Pe Concerning releases from this account was negotiated, 
aa left in it was £230 million. It was then pro- 
. that maximum releases of £15 million a year might 

made from this No. 2 account to Egypt’s freely available 
“ae account. The annual releases have been maintained 
.. Maximum figure and after allowing for some addi- 
Vonal payments for military stores which Egypt was allowed 


draw. The amount left in it is now £135 million. The 
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Egyptian negotiators have been pressing hard for a maxi- 
mum release of £25 million a year, and messages from 
Cairo suggest that agreement may be reached 6n a figure 
of £20 million. 

Another issue which has loomed large in the discussions, 
has been the “sterling entitlement” scheme by which 
Egypt is handicapping many British exports to that country. 
That scheme, which was described and criticised in the 
report of the Eley trade mission which visited Egypt earlier 
this year, is one under which exporters of Egyptian mer- 
chandise to a number of countries, including Britain, are 
entitled to retain a proportion of their foreign eurrency 
proceeds and to offer these for auction to importers in 
Egypt who wamt to buy certain non-essential goods. This 
scheme applies not only to sterling, but to dollars and 
D Marks. In recent weeks the premium on sterling entitle- 
ments has been 10 per cent above the official rate, while 
for dollars and D marks the premium has ranged up to 
13 per cent. No such handicaps on sales to Egypt apply 
to other countries, including France and Italy, and it has 
been strongly urged during the recent Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations that the scheme should be abandoned. 


Simon-Carves Share Marketing 


RDINARY shares of one of Britain’s biggest remaining 
privately owned businesses are expected to be offered 
to the public towards the end of September. Negotiations 
are proceeding for a public offer of a block of §s. shares of 
Simon-Carves, a company whose manufactures include 
power plant, coke ovens and chemicals, and which has an 
important stake in the atomic industry. In present uncertain 
markets naturally feither the price, the yield, nor even the 
number of shares to be included in the offer has yet been 
determined. The offer will be sponsored by two firms of 
stockbrokers—Arnold Copock and Kay in Manchester and 
Read, Hurst-Brown and Co. in London. 
Simon-Carves is already in form a public company, with 
an issued capital as at December 31st last year of 524,958 
£1 ordinary shares, so that a rearrangement will be needed 


before they can be offered to the public in the §s. denomina- ; 


tion. The rate of dividend on this small ordinary capital 
was raised from 20 per cent to 30 per cent last year. That 
dividend absorbed only £85,000 out of a net profit after 
tax of £444,397, and the chairman forecast that profits for 
the next few years should be at least as good as those of 
1954. Consolidated total assets are shown at {8.8 million. 


Cocoa Works Its Passage 


EOPLE who are entranced when economic theory is 

confirmed in practice would find in raw cocoa a classic 
example of the working of the price mechanism. In 1953-54 
world consumption of cocoa rose further but production 
fell; price had to correct a shortage of cocoa in the 
only way that is possible when supply cannot be quickly 
increased—by choking off demand. The chart shows how 
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consumption in one country, the United States, responded 
to higher prices. The United States is the largest con- 
sumer, accounting for one-quarter to one-third of world 
consumption. Between the first quarter of 1953 and 1954 
the price in New York rose from 30 to 54 cents a lb, yet— 
allowing for seasonal influences—it was not until the first 
quarter of 1954 that consumption started to decline. One 
reason for that time lag is that for many months manu- 


PRICES AND CONSUMPTION OF RAW COCOA 
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facturers could draw on their stocks of cheap cocoa. The 
decline in American consumption, however, did not halt 
the advance in prices because it was for a time offset by 
the growth in European consumption, which was not 
checked until later. 

Just as consumption is slow to respond to a rise in price, 
so it is slow to respond to a fall. By the second quarter 
of this year cocea prices had dropped by half, yet American 
consumption was still well below that of the same quarter 
of 1954. As the cocoa farmer does not usually pick fewer 
beans when the price falls, price now has a new job to do: 
it must find a level at which consumption will be stimulated 
and come into balance with supply. What the equilibrium 


price will prove to be cocoa traders would dearly like 
to know. 


Barley and the Wheat Board 


HE Canadian Wheat Board, like all monopoly sellers, 
ee ce The complaint of some traders 


now is directed at its minimum price policy for barley, and ~ 


they are conjuring up the wraith of similar and ill-fated 
attempts by the Prairie wheat pools in the early thirties. 
Normally the board sells barley at prices ruling on the 
Winnipeg futures market. But in recent months futures 
have fallen too low for the board’s liking; the board 
therefore introduced a minimum price of 104 cents-a bushel 
for cash sales and withdrew from the futures market, 
Minimum prices for barley (and oats) are nothing new ; 
what is new is that futures have remained well below the 
board’s minimum ; October futures are at a discount of 
about eight cents a‘bushel. There is no demand in Britain 


for Canadian barley at the board’s price of nearly £24 a 
ton cif, for the heme crop is becoming available at about _ 
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£20 a ton for feed grades. Nor is there much denand from 
the Continent, partly because the domestic harvests are 
moving and partly because of cheap offers of American 
barley and maize. : 

The board apparently feels that there is little point ip | 
reducing the price now, because European demand will not 
revive anyway until the home crops have been absorbed _ 
The argument seems sound, provided that the board 1S pre- | 
pared to meet the market towards the end of October, when 
it should sell substantial quantities. for shipment before 
the St Lawrence river freezes in December. By then the 
board will also know exactly how much barley it has to sell, 
The carry-over into the new season was not much above 
the average, at 87 million bushels, but the new crop might 
be the second largest in history at about 265 million bushels, 
The board may not be entirely happy about its policy. Two 
weeks ago it reduced the minimum price by one cent; 
that served no useful purpose, but merely strengthened 
doubts about the board’s ability to maintain prices. 


‘More Freedom for D-Marks 


HE German exchange authorities have made it clear that 
they have no intention of making a formal move to 
convertibility in advance of Britain ; but they are pressing 
on with their policy of dismantling exchange and trade 
controls to give Germans most of the benefits of converti- 
bility. The latest move has been to raise the personal travel 
allowance from DM 300 a year to DM 1,500 (£127) for 
any one trip ; it is to be granted without entry into passports. 
The only significant remaining limitations on the availability 
of foreign exchange to travellers are that dollars will be 
granted only to those actually going to the dollar area ; and 
that extended business trips in the dollar area will still be 
subject to a daily expense allowance of £13. Remittances 
abroad have been granted the same measure of freedom a 
the personal exchange allowance. With restrictions removed 
from arpund thrée-quarters of its dollar imports, Germany 
has indeed travelled far along the road to effective converti- 
bility for its residents. . 


SHORTER NOTES 


At the end of last week, Shell-Mex and BP raised theit 
prices for fuel oils in the United Kingdom by about 105.4 
ton ; up to the time that The Economist went ‘0 1'°sS the 
Esso Petroleum Company had announced no incicsse 18 
prices. — 

* 


Quasi-Arc Company and Fusarc, the two wel 5 cq 
ment subsidiaries of British Oxygen, whose activ «s a0 
be combined after October ast within one company —Qusr — 
Arc—form between them one of the two larg: manuf | 
turers of electrodes and arc welding equipment |» Baul = 
Their combined turnover , js now over £23 million a Ver | 
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including exports ; of this probably about £14 million comes 
from Quasi-Are’s manufacture of electrodes, which is now 
nearly 2 third of total electrode output in this country. 


* 


Both the Woelwich Equitable Building Society and the 
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pany installs automatic controls, and is forming a company 
to manufacture under licence certain automatic devices and 
systems of Panellit Incorporated of America. Hambros 


Bank and its clients are to subscribe for 354,880 of the 10s. 


Co-operative Permanent. Society have now announced their 


intended new scale of charges to existing owner-occupier 
borrowers. For both societies it is to be 54 per cent, starting 


from March 1, 1956. 
” 


The directors of Hall Telephone Accessories propose to 
enter the field of automation, electronics and instrumenta- 


shares of Hall Telephone Accessories at 14s. a share. 


* 


Dealings have begun this week in foreign exchange - 
centres in the Italian lira, which has been brought into 


the European arbitrage scheme, hitherto embracing nine 
currencies. The official limits in the London market have 


tion by the purchase of James Gordon & Co. This com- centres. 


\ 


——— 





ompany Notes 


¢.L.R.P. The City of London Real 
Property Company has been much in the 
investors eye recently. It owns im- 
portant blocks of office property that are 
by definition not rent controlled. They 
stood in the balance sheet at figures much 
below current values, It owns also im- 
portant holes in the ground of the City 
of London where new office properties— 
certainly more expensive to build—are 
springing up and promising to swell 
revenue. The company thus seemed to 
have what an investor most wants—a big 
hidden reserve and a promise of rising 
revenue. The accounts came out in June. 
In July at the meeting the chairman, Mr 
Edmund Howard, referred to the present 
value of the properties and the present 
capital structure. Then everyone knew 
that something was on; the £1 ordinary 
shares paying 10 per cent and earning 
only just over 11 per cent reached 52s. 

Today the shares stand at 42s. 6d. ; the 
events have happened and shareholders 
have received them with mixed feelings. 
The hidden reserve in property values 
has been taken out of the cupboard for 
their inspection ; it is a luscious sum of 


' £11,682,401—that doubles the balance 


sheet value of the properties and brings 
them to £23,006,545. Then the authorised 
capital is to be raised from £9 million 
to {14 million, Unexpectedly the 
board has announced a proposal to recon- 
Struct the preference capi The rate 
of dividend is to be altered from 4 per 
cent tax free to § per cent less tax and 
lolders are to receive a two for five free 
Issue of the 5 per cent stock in compensa- 
tion. The change in terms of dividend is 
msignificant. The present 4 per cent net 
dividend is equal to 6.95 per cent gross: 
- new holding will yield the equivalent 

7 Per cent. But if anybody thinks of 
ae up the company and getting at 
- assct values he will have to reckon 
een a larger class of preference 

Finally the ordinary stockholders 
Feceive 2 so per cent free scrip issue 
‘apttalising £4 million nominal of 


reserves, but also in 5 per cent preference 
stock. It appears at first sight as a true 
bonus—saleable without loss of stake in 
the equity. But it has a sting in its tail ; 
the directors indicate a combined divi- 
dend on the new holding of £2 ordinary 
plus {1 preference of “not less than” 
the gross income received from the 
present holding of {2 ordinary stock for 
the past year. They have promised in 
short no advantage whatever. Ordinary 
stockholders wondering whether their 
dividend is to be cut to 7} per cent might 
well hesitate. But there is one fact that 
they should try to extract from the board 
when the scheme comes up for discus- 
sion. By how much will the annual pro- 
visions for leasehold sinking fund and 
freehold buildings reserve need to be 
written up now that the properties them- 
selves have been written up ? 


* 


P Y E shows a trading profit for 1954/55 
of £2,485,458. This is a 7§ per cent rise 
over the 1953-54 figure, and is the 
culmination of a long and persistent 
advance so that the latest figure is 
more than 8 times the 1947-48 level. 
Equity earnings, helped materially by the 
removal of EPT but allowing for Profits 
Tax on a full distribution, amount to 
nearly 50 (against 15) per cent on the 
increased capital, after next month’s issue. 
While financial results have been 
carried along by the television trade wind, 
the Chairman, Mr C. O. Stanley, is at 
pains to explain that his company 1s not 
entirely d t on that profitable 
market. He says that if no profits what- 
ever were made from selling radio and 
television sets, remaining business would 
still be enough to maintain dividends. 
The consolidated balance sheet shows 
a 78 per cent increase in net fixed assets 
to £1,744,048, and the growth in net 
current assets, at some {4,672,000 last 
March, is at a similar rate. A rise in 


stocks from £3,840,552 to £5,265,367,9if | 


only to be expected, has 


been fixed at 1,736%-1,762% to the pound ; dealings have 
been at around 1,740. It is expected that a forward market 
in lire will shortly be established in London and other 


on liquid resources. These, allowing for 
an overdraft, stand at no more than 
£243,580. The dividend yield of £3 6s. 
at a price of 38s. for the old §s. shares 
reflects the price the investor is prepared 
to pay for growth. 


« 


PINCHIN JOHNSON. More 
competitive trading conditions are 
usually an excuse for reduced earnings ; 
for this paint company they have been a 
spur towards an excellent increase in 
profits. Higher turnover, both here and 
in some overseas companies, has lifted 
trading profits to a sum which is not only 
18 per cent above the previous year’s, 
but is the largest since consolidated 
accounts were issued. As tax and other 
charges are at rates similar to 1953-54, 
the expansion in gross equity earnings is 
in nearly the same proportion as total 
profits. These earnings, adjusted for 
Profits Tax on a full distribution, are 38 
against 33} per cent. If shareholders are 
disappointed that the 25 per cent dividend 
has not been increased since the war, it is 
reassuring that a good margin of retained 
earnings is being restored. 

Comparison between parent and con- 
solidated balance sheets suggests that the 
subsidiaries account for three-fifths of 
net fixed assets, and two-fifths of net 


Years to 
Mar. 31, 
1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— 

Trading profit. 1,876,779 2,205,122 
Total income.......... 1,976,218 2,308,712 
Depreciation .......... 244,542 y 
Tanwbinnh oe. i085 929,546 1,077,067 
Nef profit... 0.0 cc uncee 551,180 659.313 
Ordinary dividends .... 361,597 373,103 
Ordinary dividend (per 


COUNT 555 625 eK es 25 25 
Retained profits (subsids.) 101,853 125,174 
Retained profits (parent) 62,355 961 


Consolidated balance sheet:— 

Fixed assets, less depre- 
es, cece cee 3,230,428 3,642,397 
Net current assets...... 7,481,233 17,458,822 
Ghotks o.oo. ai 4,031,695 4,615,670 

Liquid assets, less over- 
Wee e585 a oer 2,360,193. 1,642,592 
Derek 5 oo rete 4,848,701 5,097,927 


Ordinary capital....... 2,629,800 2 $00 
10{- ordinary shares at 40s. 6d. yield {6 ds. Gd. per 
cent. 


current assets. All subsidiaries operate 
abroad, and are holding back a high pro~- 
portion of their profits. 
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There was a small scrip issue in 1937, 
and a §0 per cent issue is to be made in 
September. Such a late arrival to the 
long list of free issues by British com- 
panies is a reflection of the comparatively 
slow growth of retained earnings. 





- 


LEWIS'S INVESTMENT 
TRUST. Slowly but surely the move- 
ment by progressive companies to comply 
with the Stock Exchange Council’s 
request. for interim reports is gaining 
groand. Lewis’s Investment Trust, which 
owns Selfridges and other important 
department stores, deserves high credit 
for having joined the small band, because 
in the retail trade fear of giving something 
away to the competitor dies hard. The 
group’s gross trading profit for the six 
months ended August Ist is £1,953,365 
against {1,914,502 in the corres i 

period of 1954. This is an increase of 
only 2 per cent, but as the revenue of the 
first half of the financial year is normally 
about two-fifths of that for a full year, 
there remains room for further change. 

After charges including depreciation 
on a slightly more stringent scale, the 
group net profit is one-eighth higher, at 
£681,011. This result is achieved partly 
through lower taxation, and partly 
through a fall in the proportion attribut- 
able to minority interests. 

Hitherto there has been unusual dis- 
parity between interim and final divi- 
dends, which in 1954-55 were § and 35 
per cent respectively on the old capital. 
This gap is to be reduced, without im- 
plying an increase in the distribution for 
the year, by a November interim for 


cent interim was equal to only 1$ per cent 
on the present capital). The parent’s 
reserves, depleted by last February’s 200 
per cent scrip issue, are to be partly 
replenished by transfers (not in cash) of 
£600,000 in special tax-free dividends 
from two of the subsidiaries. At 14s. 6d., 
the Trust’s 4s. units yield £3 14s. per 
cent on an assumed dividend of 13} per 
cent. 
* 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS. 
Monsanto has an excellent record in 
this country. Shareholders can take the 
further rise in turnover and net income 
for the half year ended June 30th almost 
as their normal entitlement, and the 
maintenance of the first interim dividend 
at 4d. per 5s. unit (6} per cent) as 
nothing unexpected. It looks as though 
for the present at least that progress is 
to continue. Net sales (excluding the 
Australian subsidiary) for the half year 
ended June 30th were £6.5 million com- 
pared with £6.1 million in the first half 
of 1954, net income after estimated tax 
was. £470,379 compared with £408,179, 
and the chairman, Edward A. O’Neal, 
Jr, expects a continuance of demand both 
at home and abroad for the rest of this 
year. 

Just because the company, and the 
British chemical industry as a whole, has 
been doing well, the warning that Mr 
O’Neal now gives deserves to be taken 
seriously. He is concerned “ about the 
recent inflationary increases in fuel, 
power, transport and labour costs and 
their possible effect on our ability to meet 
increasingly keen competition, especially 
in overseas markets.” 
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STOCK EXCHANCE 


Next Account begins: September 7th 
Next Contango Day: September 7th 
Next Settlement Day: August 30th 


Arter sliding further at the end of lax 
week, both fixed interest securities and 
equities were marked down even more 
sharply in Monday’s dealings, carrying 
The Financial Times index of Govern. 
ment Securities to its lowest point since 
compilation began in 1926, and carrying 
the Industrial share index to 192.9, its 
lowest for three months—and 16 per cent 
below the peak touched a month ago. 
But selling did not expand on the decline, 
and on the last day of the old account 
gilt edged weakened only slightly while 
industrials were steady. Fresh buying in 
a narrow market provoked a smart rally 
from the start of the new account on 
Wednesday, and both indices rebounded, 
that of government securities from 89.21 
to 89.68 and the Industrial to 197.2. The 
4% per cent Uganda loan 1968-73 offered 
at 97 on Thursday, provided for a gross 
redemption yield of just over § per cent. 

Of the building shares Associated Port- 

land Cement recovered to 112s. 6d. after 
108s. 14d. at the end of the old account; 
English China Clays opened the week at 
77s. and then receded to 76s. Marks and 
Spencer “A” at 67s. improved 2s. to 
regain lost ground, and Woolworth re- 
turned to 60s, after 58s. 9d. Leading 
textiles were brighter. Dunlop Rubber 
were better at 27s. 6d. after touching a 
low point for the year of 26s. 6d. on 
Tuesday. A resurgence of interest in 
electric issues brought gains of about 
2s. 6d. in AEI, English Electric and GEC. 
Raleigh Industries dropped sharply on the 
news of the increase in duty on the import 
of bicycles into the United States ; they 
lost. 5s. at 48s. 14d., but then rallied to 
508. 7id. Steel shares were down on 
»balance, despite their strong rally from 
the lower points. Colvilles at 325. 
Dorman Long at 31s. and Stewarts and 
Lloyds at 67s. led the recovery. 

Oils were again in demand. Coppers, 
advanced strongly on renewed bidding in 
a market short of stock. Kaffirs were 
irregular but Australian gold mines were 
a little higher on balance. 
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t Free of dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On Bee To eartiest date, 


ye On 16. 1%. 5, won oe Ve ge 1S p,On 15%. (I) To latest date. (m)On 10%. (n)On8%. (0) On o? On 88%. (¢) iit 


(wi "Dividend for 15 months. On 18%. (v) On 74%. (x) On 


- BRITISH FUNDS Price, von ne al id, 
Prices, 1959 ield ces, 1955 a ORDINARY 
| Bn 1040.24 GUARANTEED “ ne oh Aug. 24, [Jaa.1 to Aug.24| aan | STOCKS . 24, i 
High | 1 Lew STOCKS 1955 High i Low | r 4 
: i Fundi ate ee | 9% 97 Ts Te Share. | se i} 4 \B.S.A. £1 ‘ l 
runaing io Val eaed / | GP abi Ee oo 5 445 5 ven% 
: ar 97¢ |W ‘ar Bonds 24% "54-56... 964 13 7 6/4 9 84H 13/10} 10/- ys 1045 Laird 11/6 | 6 9 
100% | 944 Var Loan 3% "55-59... ... 94 4% )3 2 3/411 11) 39/3 | 27/- 3 alColvilles {1.......... 3l/- 1516 20 ; 
5 100i | 992 Serial Funding 3% 1955. .(99/14/73} 99 |1 3 4/4 1 2 | 36/7} | 23/- was 8 c\Dorman Long f1..... 30A- 15 6 8 
; 100} | 964 Serial Funding 23% 1957.| 96% | - 96 218 11/4 0 21] 54/- | 31/2} 5 a} 15 bGuest Keen N’fold £ 44/~ 14 10lim : 
t 91% Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 92% | 9198) 3 1410/4135 41) 79/99 | 42- | 12 5 alStewarts & Lloyds a 65/- | 316 11 
o7} | 89¢ exchequer 2% 1960 ..... 94 | 8 313 7/411 9/47- | 274 4 a\Summers (John) £1. , 38/6 | 5. 31lm 
h 104} | 94 Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... 94 4 13 3 41/4 9 8150 | 28 6 | 4 alUnited Steel f1...... 40/6 1418 9 
, 100% | 85} Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.| 87 85 |3 8 3/416 21) 47/10) 35/9 24a} 6 blVickers {1 ....... os 38/6 | 4 8 4 : 
t 1003 88; Funding 2$% "56-61..... 8&9 89 314 51418111 TEXTILES 
, of 81% ene 5%, *59-69 .. 0... 81 3 9 61419 44 3/4 | 217 65 4 aiBradford Dyers {1 ... 2148 19 8 3 
1034 | 92} Funding 4% "60-90... 924 | 213 2/4 9 101] 35/- | 25/- 3 a| 7 b)Brit. Celanese {1..... 26/3 | 712 5 
l 963 | -79§ Savings Bonds 3% fe Big* | 80* | 3 8 10/ 417 101) 29/6 | 23/- ha 6}5/Coats (J. & P.) £1.. 24/- 17 516 ; 
102 | 89; Exchequer 3% "62-63....} 914 | 89 |3 5 1/413 1155/3 | 35/- 6 biCourtaulds {1 ....... 45/1414 7 8 
! 994 | 84) Exchequer 24% 63 64. : 853 84$ | 31111) 416 3/1) 34/14 | 26/- if 5 a'Lancs. Cotton f1..... 26/9 |9 611 
%% | 19% Savings Bonds 24% °64- 81 80 31111) 417 OJ} 36/0} | 28/- 2 10 5|Patons & Baldwins {1 W/- 18 6 8 
, %% | 17 Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.; 7 78 348/414 51 | Motor & AIRCRAFT 
I 105} | 924 (Victory 4% °20-76....... B4y* | 92813 1 5/1417 34] 220% 17/43 aie 645 Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 9979 15 1 3 : 
; 98} | 81} (Funding 3% °66-68...... 83 a 310 1/418 ui 15/ 9 9/10}! He 4 a\British Motor 5/-..... 1/3 {513 2 
103 86% Conv. 3§% 1969......04- B7g* | 868°) 3 410) 417 27/10$| 21/3 c| Nil pot Havilland {1 ..... 23/3 Nd : 
933 | 82} eae, 8 OER ved pat 84 82h | 3 O11 | 415 11 60/- | 37/- al 10 b|Ford Motor {1....... 47/6. 13 3 2 
9% | 82 Treas. 34% %9-81....... 83 82 |3 0 3/414 Of 709 | 43,4 14 5 a|Hawker Siddeley fl.. 58/9 | 55 | 410911 
88} | 71f Redemption 3% "86-96. 74 71g* | 218 1/410 271 52/9 | 33/6 | 25 cd 30 clLeyland Motors {1 . 42/6 44 14 Im 
%i | 80; Funding 3% 1999-2004. .| B2 80; (214 8) 4 9 97f33/14/ 1173 5 @| 12}d\Rolls Royce {1 ...... 1124 }3 2 3 ; 
91} | 84% Consols 4% se Feb. "57. .| 87 sot 214 1/414 2f] 12/33 | 6/103 12 12 cStandard Motor 5/-. 10/9 {5 i 8 E 
88% | 754: War L'n. 34% aft. Dec, 52; 97 76 21210/412 4f Suors & STORES 
; 894 | 75} Conv. 3$% aft. April ’61..| #7 75)* | 213 4/412 Tf] 21/7} | 12/6 | 10 | 17}d)Boots Pure Drug 5I-. ; 18/6 1314 5¢ 
t 18} | 654 ‘Treas, 3% aft. April "66..) 67% | 664 | 212 5/411 10/1476 | %/9 74a} 20 b|Debenhams 10/- 39/3 |7 @ 2 : 
{ 66} | 56 Consols 24% .. -. v0 ns... 58 564 |210 914 8 6f] 62/6 | 43/9 15 a| 45 biGt. Universal 5/-. 82461639 ' 
66; | 55? Treas, 2§% aft. April '75.| 58 559* |} 211 5:4 9 4ffll4/- | 93/14 5 a} 17}bdjLyons (J.) ‘A’ £1..... 9%/- 1414 9 
) 99) | 98% Br. Elec. 44% '67-69..... 98% | 214 31412 41) 767 | 58/6 | 15 4) 30 b\/Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-. 66/- 1317 9 i 
. %H | 78% Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... ait 78§* | 3 6 1/415 31) 71/9 | 55/3 | 363d 20 a\Woolworth 5/-.....+. 60/- 14 3 34 ; 
3 93%}. 76; (Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...... 7 | T7h*|}3 311/413 91 | Ow 
: 09% |..92% Br. Elec. 4$% °74-99.-.,- 96 92§* | 216 10 / 414 61/139/- | 68/6 5a 14 Siti Petroleum £1 /120/- |116/10}) 2 11 4j 
: 98 | 83) Br. Elec. 3§% °76-99..... 844 834 | 3 0 &| 414 111] 93/5t | 50/- 7ja) 13}5,Burmah {1.......... 81/3 | 76/10}| 2 14 11d 
4 105} | “91h Br. Gas A "OR Tas 6% os 93 91g 1219 21415 31 £624 £50} 6 4 10 } Royal Dutch 1004 .. 4o0 £60} 2 9 / 
A 102} | 85¢ ‘Br. Gas 34% ‘69-7... e7* | 88*/3 3 1/415 8ip 109/9 Sta, 10tbSheil Reg. {1........ 155/- }133/9 | 3 18 0 i 
4 8% | 128 Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 74 7 217 214 9 5 444 | 26/9 15tb StalTrinidad holds 5/-..| 40/3 | 38/6 | 4 10 9 h 
: %i | 79} Br. Trans. 3% 68-93..... 81 78§* 13 6 1/415 3/ SHIPPING : f 
. 15% | 90 Br. Trams. 4% 72-97... 91 218 61415 41) 37/3 | 25/10} Sa 7 b}Cunard £1 ose eceee 28/- | 27/6 | 7 5 Sm 
"i 8% | 72§ (Br. Trams. 3% °78-88..... 74 7 3 02/>411 9617 | %;- 12 ¢ 14 ¢ Furness Withy {1...., 51/6 | 477-* | 519 32 
e | 38/6 | 27/6 3a) 13 - & 0. Det. £1.52. 3ly- |5 3 es 
ISCELLANEOUS 
t (e) To earliest date. (f)AFlat yi (t) To latest date. * Ex dividend. 97/6 | 61/3 14 24a Assoc, Elect. {1...... 3 4 0 ' 
y Assumed average life approx. 12 years. § Less tax at @s. 6d. in £ 135/- | 88/9 5 a) 15 d\Assoc. Port. Cem. a.: 312 9 i 
0 11/6. | 67/- 74a} 15 b Bowater Paper {1.. 3 16 llw : 
‘ 56/3 | 44/14 Ziel §= THD/B.L.C.C. £1. ........4 j %/- 1/4 0 0 
Prices, 1954 Prices 1955 | TRUSTEE Price, Price, Yield, [58/3 | 35/6 4a 8 bBrit. Aluminium {1 .. 48/6 | 410 0 
n . Jan] toAug. 24 STOCKS AND ‘Ang. 17, E 24) Aug. 24, 61/3 | saa re 10ta} —_ pony be * : T . 
9 High | Low anes: l 55 1955 $64 5 ajCanadian Pacific 
j eh | Low | High | =f ns J “it 4 4g | 343 419 14 4a)Decea Record 4/- . ... 317 5 
Letts tt ef £ s. d. | 33/43 | 27/- . a| 10 }|Dunlop Rubber 10/- . 5 3 8 : 
Tt | 904 945 | 65-69 . 82 { 0 71) 87/3 | 54/14 84) 4 alEnglish Elect. {1..... 80 35 46 i 
; 201; 974 | 1019 | ate ee... | Sit 90 415 1 81- | 5173 fie} 94 |General Elect. {1..... 430 
post | 98) | 1033 | 39 x Jealand 4%, 16- 78. 91 89% | 415 311 61/6 | 38/3 a} b)lmp. Chemical £1 . 318 1 
e 1% | 71a | vet 63 IL.C.c. 3% aft. 1920 . st 64 413 0 | 65/10} 57/9 12 b|  84a\Imp. Tobacco ah ee iter | 
3 | % | 99 iLiv ° 86 419 618149} |$105} |$2-90c/$1-75a\Inter. Nickel n. Scone ; 
¢ St | 80h | 84 66 4 15 112] 77- 57/6 10 b\London Brick % ena / 5S 7 .g ' 
bO4t | 100 | 1024 97 5 3 O11 38/6 | 26/- 150 63a MonsantoChemicais5/- 29/6 1316 4 j 
B095 it | 1228 113 . [81/3 | 60/3 | 34hal 14}d'Tate & Lyle f2...... 71/104 4 8 Alg 
s p68 213 201 . fyo96 | 72/6 | 108 10 a'Tube Investments fl. 100/- | % 443 
a7] 1334 2014 199 a 18% | 95/6 174d 5 a Turner & Newall {1 . 45 8 
rt 167 | 2444 241} 00 | 69/3 | 6a) 9Rb'Unilever {1 ......... 381 
3 19 44/14 | 34/3 | 74tb 7 A¢b United Molasses 10/-. 4/6 16 8 ig 
49/9 | 34/- 2hta) 274 tb\Cons. Tea & Lands £1. 40/6 (25 15 § ' 
PES, oat Pies [Peg | fea, [bt | td” “tag to sumed garbecngt at | be fe S 8 
*. an. ast Two rice, ie J ni Sua Beton J : 
Aaa bvidends | ORDINARY laug 1 /Au a Me Min be canetene ; 
igh | Low | (a) (6) (c) ,  SPOCKS tet 1955 92, 73 | 20 50 seite ote 10/- Scie ; as u 
a = — Ss = 1143/3 (106/10); 80 a} 120 bDe Beers arer. 16 10 
Bigg | & RI “ppanns Banxs & Discount [ 4 s. d. cae mae \Free State Geduld 5/-. Nd { 
16/4} 5R73 | 30? Pesere ys¢l ......... SI | 50/- 1416 Of70/9 | 51/74} 10 6 10 alRandfontein f1...... 617 8 
NS ita | 13 f eau and £1 fully pel 78/6 766 | 414 i M0). | Si4' | 200 850 a'Rhokana £1.12... 5 2 0 
/- | 9972 | ; -| 16, / 200 6 a ana £3. ...%.... 
pone | id 3Svammentemape we [ae ($1 $f : 
; estmstr‘B'{4, | 81/- - 
| 830) Alexanders {1....... 48/6 | 486 |5 3 1 _New York ecarann Prices 
| 78 Sa Bes 48/- |47/- |5 2 2 
” 6 | 12k¢  6faiUnion Disc. £1 aba Cek S0/- | 49/6 |5 1 0 oes 
+4 4 a'Bare. (D.C.O,) {1 ....| 4/4 | 33- | 4 010s ; 
| | ta ao Bk. of India fi) 44/6 |.42/- |7 210 ms 
| | 50 a) 110 ne & on, yi 1 19 3 : } Balt. & Ohio. . = . 
| Li2ateaa tt Pee ee 4 711 IN.Y. Cent. a 
i } s + enn w +e eer heer t 
} 53 6 10 @iBass 0 6 . Tel. ...\/181§ |178§ Gen. Flec.....! § eI 
. 10 @ bDistilfers 678 17277” 4 6 © 4h Stand. Gas n Motors «225 = AP 
| 15 b ‘Guinness 10/ se ch Aa 5 5 2 [PWnited Corp. . é ; | & 
ja 4 bread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 75/- 5 15 11 W.UnionTel..| 25 ater. Nickel . 718)! 82 
i 
| 
| 





















BritIsH 
Prices and Wages..........- sees 
Production and Consumption 
Manpower 


External Trade..... iiseeéabdie 

Financial Statistics ...........: 

Industrial Profits ..........-.++» July 
World Trade 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. 


Monthly averages 1954 
Unit nT ee een ae rt 
1952 1953 | 1954 May | June 
VALUE 
imports : 
hinge aes Total 5 ion Da ae nk Chee teak Semele | £ million 289-8 278-6 281-6 280-5 291-0 
ct ae ae eS Food, drink and tobacco ........... ‘* 100-5 | 109-7 110-9 107-8 | 102-2 
ae phe | eat Basic materials .. 5.6... ieces coecws me 95-4 | 87-8 85-4 86-4 97-8 
at ts Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ ie 28-2. | 26-1 27-4 28°4 26-2 
PS Sey tA ee Manwiactares: 5s os is 6c gds cba os 64-1 | 53:6 | 56-7 57-0 63-3 
Lae a Exports of UK produce | | 
Re a POM is ios bo Ces Pea tei evekekines 215-4 | 215-2) 222-9 229-1 217-9 
pe ae Ge Manufactiores ... 050... sees ie 178-5 | 174-9) 181-0] 187-3 | 177-2 
ee aha Okdaplels 2 scaly ste decoaes . 12-0; 88| 84) 90] 81 
ian Te en 
bee ae Balance of trade (exports /ess imports). . < — 62-4 — 54-6| — 50-3] -- 42-4) — 64-4 
Ok ae ae cate | 
ai ih) eee aa a ae VOLUME 
c Ha ae o dealt } 
‘i a Ss : IIE 6 oo cgecavnses cus secede ceeds 2950==200 103 | 112 | 114 114 113 
Si oe ee Bittle ci. Sires eel . 9%} 98} 10] 106] 101 
ai BY AREA | 
iu, % imports ; 
hie 5 oe Dollar area—total.............-85. | £ million 60-1 52-9 51-6 48-1 55:3 
at 4 UGA. i oire Si siee’ Ber 26-2 21-1 23-6 19-6 19-3 
+4 0 — Canada .........+205- » 26-T | 25-5 22-7 23-1 29-4 
at : Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ~ 71-3 | 64-0 68-2 69-3 69-0 
oe LN Sterling area........ecceseeeeeeees 2 119-7 | 125-3) 125-1] 126-7} 127-4 
| ; “o 
ca Exports : 
a ae dollar area—total ..........+0+000- se = | os 7s as 2 
<7 ee c Guaaiie 4... cccscaesss Ss 11-0 | 13-4 11:3 13-3 11-0 
ae 4 Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... * 58-4; 62-2 64-7 64-1 63-4 
ug 
ip Shetting MOG cs oc ck ven Fok ea ccew ens “ 107-0 | 105-8 112-3 117-3 110-4 
ode Bi eae i 
et Baian>e of trade (exports Jess imports) : 
ing Dalat Mees. io oc 6 Sos sear is ck was ‘s — 28-7; — 19-2} — 20-3] — 15-2 | — 24-6 
; Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... a — 12-9|— 158) — 3-5]1— 5-2} — 5-6 
| He Stectisie aOR. . 665. sch0sss04s vaccus . — 12-7| — 19-5| — 12-8] — 9-4] — 17-0 
Te Uae TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | : 
GU mibios SUSE mports : 
ag} a J ie fa: — abad Bek are eo O8Gsp eds vevares ’000 tons 7: ay 7 ae 2 
Bh gon a et se es ORE Fa eR sw kanwee snes 66008 ie . . . 57-4 2 
fe as ais: Sugar; unrefined 2565. Give sdiennss ‘d 164-6 247-4 201-5 254-7 225-8 
ae Rew catten TP). 66 5c oe aes e 21-8 27-5 30-8 34-9 35-0 
Ni ee) ae Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ ("}.... | mm. Ib 51-9 63-2’ 51-9 66°8 69-5 
ee Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) ... | ’000 tons 16-7 18-4 20-7 17-9 18-1 
; . if Softypod. . 5.6 5.s0s eneecesseesets | "000 stds 85-2) 119-1 122-2} 113-5 171-4 
@ WOON i555 Fos sai count note otk | "000 tons 119-8 133-7 159-9 177-8 182-4 
e Crade petemleaen i566 fa sni is ven ees mn. galls.j « 494 558 606 622 574 
. E of UK produce : | | ; : 
oal, including bunkers ............ 000 tons 1,254 1,400 1,351 1,417 1,331 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... mn.sq. yd 59 59 53 58 49 
‘ f HOG os i secs: eet |} 8143) 8710} 8,205] 7,630] 7,340 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... | number 25,824 | 25,181 | 30,507 | 36,459; 33,253 
Commercial vehicles and chassis... .. a 10,636 196 10,521 11,926 10,015 
Agricultural tractors. ....2......... 8,746 7,807 8, 9,228 9,233 


seer tenet wees 


ee 





July 


DO 


eues8 
ODOo-~ 


247-1 
204-0 


9-1 
— 33:5 


115 
115 


53-4 
21-5 
24°T 
75-3 


118-3 


38,999 


12,110 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared 
OVERSEAS : 


a 
ug. 
‘Aug. 20th 
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1955 


318-0 | 290-3 
119-9} 104-7 
92-6 85-5 
346 32-7 
70-1 66-4 
244-8 | 249-4 
202:5 | 207-1 
8-3 8-3 

— 64:9} — 32:6 
125 115 
114 117 
$3) 23 
30-7 8 
71-4 75-0 
135-4 119-8 
35-8 35-2 
16-3 14-8 
11:8 15-2 
67-1 69-7 
125-2 123-0 

— 31-1 — 25-3 

a GS hm . 5-3 

— 10:2) + 3-2 
381-2 365-4 
57-9 48-1 
257-4 | 198-3 
30:5 25-3 
57-0 60-0 
21:7 17-7 
19-7 104-2 
172-7| 173-5 
656 578 
1,048 1,271 

46 4 
8,287 8,643 
233 | 33,577 

i. 12,885 

10,170 | 10,115 


o 


April | May | June July 


294-0} 339-9 





107-8 | 118-9 
79-7} 100-7 
38-6) 49 
67-1) 831 
157-0} 223-0 
126-1 | 15 

81) 19 

—128-9 | —108:1 

117 | 
12 | 


60-9} 190 
26-1) 406 
27-7} 85 
17-9| 198 
120-2} 1345 
| 
23-2| 365 
12-5| 166 
6-2) Bl 
53-6 | 67:8 
71-0| 1022 
_ 37-7) — 5 
— 24-3| — 104 
— 49:2 — 25 
350-3} 3325 
39-2| 604 
197-7 | 2284 
| 

53-6| 
18-2} 2 
125-9 | 1892 
177-7| 21a 
698 | 5% 
| 1,084 

903) 
25 a 
5,522 | ale 
22,920 30,8 
“8,854 | 185 

6449, 8 








eS eae 
—wos oe 


3-0 
4-5 


1 | 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 
PRICES AND WAGES 




















































Wholesale prices Consumer prices 
All Farm All | ae 
pa products | items Food | Clothing | Housing | Import 
1947-49 = 100 
cass +>» 50-1] 365) 59-4| 47-1] 52-5| 41 48 85] 100-0] 23-86] 46-15 
“d capes « SORE 110-1 97-0 114-4 112-8 104-8 | 117-7 117 102 115 193-3 71-69 71-91 
Pie 110-3 95-6 114-8 112-6 104-3 119-1 120 100 120 229-8 71-86 71-86 
March. ..+sceeseseess 110-0 92-1 114-3 110-8 103-2 119- 120 101 119 279-6 75-11 75-41 
April....sccccccsesey 110-5 94-2 114-2 111-2 103-1 119-5 120 102 118 286-8 74-96 15-34 
Fee ica. cc0santeeeee 109-9 91-2 114-2 111-1 103-3 119-4 eee een en 289-0 76-30 76-68 
JOMe .....--sceenuan 110-3 91-8 114-4 111-3 103-2 119-7 ani 302-9 76-11 16-A 
ely ........ 0 smn 110-6 89-5 <n ss ae Ss aos = 318-8 75-76 eee 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
oe Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment 
nation 
product aan. al Durable goods Non-durable goods a Mon Unem- 
Se all eee Total ployed 
aahean a dea Senien Neate Chemicalsjseasonall lal employ- | as % of 
juste uction /ehicles, extiles, and adjusted bour " ° 
annual Total Metals etc. Total clothing petroleum aoe force ment labour 
_ Fates — bei | products rates force 2 
$ billion Index 1947-49= 100; seasonally adjusted > $ billion thousands % rate 
DP vcicsclbscs+ 0 ast 91-1 58 49 53 48 66 er 8-2] 55,230; 45,750 17-2 
OD sihesudess «00 des eae 364-5 134 153 132 189 118 107 142 35-3 63,815 62,213 2:5 
eee 360-5 125 137 108 175 116 100 142 37-6 | 64,4684 61,238" 5-0 
oe March. .: sac 0 bane 315-3 1% 148 136 195 124 109 153 41-3 | 63,654" 60,477! 5-0! 
SS Oe 136 151 138 197 125 112 155 41-9] 64,647" 61,685" 4-6? 
SP cise s ss cee 384-8 138 153 140 199 127 113 158 42-4] 65,192" 62,703! 3-8! 
See 139 155 142 194 128 112 160 42-0} 66,696" 64,016" 4-0! 
| Pe en 140 157 139 204 128 lll 162 42-0} 67,465") 64, 3:1! 
TRADE 
— All business # Total retail * Imports for US consumption oe oo Volume of trade 
— eee CT TCE ae neem 
nu ‘ Crude Semi- Finished 
rates Sales | Stocks Sales | Stocks Total materials otal Total goods Imports | Exports 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted s $ million 1936-38= 100 




































ee 10-8 3:5 5-5 113 
tetvewases eee casein 48-4 14-2 22-7 262 
\eiwhibee ses e@eaeeee 46-7 14-2 22-1 253 

BS, February err 48-9 14-8 22-4 249 
a mites 0s cence 50- 7 15-1 33-6 fo 
May ee 51-7 15-4] 23-0 “ 
Fe ico... SS aee 52-2 15-3| 23-2 ‘- 
OY Soc cin. ccs tt 15-6 oes 

PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit | Banking statistics* | Budget expenditure® Bond yields 
ae or pete tb Surplus | 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Labour | Farm | Instal- | Invest- T Govt. 
Total income income Total ment ments Loans Total deficit "bills bonds a 
$ billion ;_seasonall $ billion ; $ billion ; ili 
i 4 cdbsisted enenael most end al pera end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
settee, 72-9 4- 7-22| 4-50] 23-4 17-2 9-0} — 3:9] 0-023]... 3-01 
teen ang} sete] isc) 99:54| 22:19] 78-:1|. 67-6] 74-3|— 9-4] 1-931] 3-931 5-20 
teeny 287-6 202-8 12-0 30-13 99-47 85-3 10-6 67-8) — 3-1 0-953 2-53 2-90 
N, February 
J : “ ; 9-52 22-51 83-6 71-2 4-8; + 0-6 1-177 2-72 2-99 
ae Ste... guia 295-7 309-4 ibd 29.95 22-97 81-2 72-3 5-9} + 3-8 1-335 2-71 3-02 
May | 298-9 211'5 11-4 30-66 23-51 82-6 72-9 52; — 1:5 1-620 2-TT 3-01 
ae Se] Beh) 2] BH] RE) BS] Bel Gs}; 8) a) ER) gS 
PRT eo. eee ’ ‘ “ é -9 ‘ ° * ° . . . 
fap ee ees, we) ae) oe) etl ett etl il eee ee 
calculated on ra 2 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. 
Commercial banks, ‘om Soni ot a naw snd Se ee ocak vee oie June 30th, %) First quarter. 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURN; 


: (£ million) 
Tue comfortable conditions that prevailed 
in Lombard Street last week gave way to 1954 
renewed stringency at the week-end, and —. 
£7,107,000 in the previous week and a deficit of} this was sustained through the first three Aug. 25 
£52,985,000 in the corresponding period of last year.| days of* this week. Penal borrowing was 


For the week ended August 20th there was 
There was a net receipt “ below-line ” of £23,767,000,| just avoided on Tuesday with the help of | Jssue Department* : 


“ abovetline ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £48,006,000 compared with a deficit of 


bringing the total cumulative deficit to £363,119,000} moderate special purchases, but on the 8 in Soaeer ene”. 
(£278,764,000 in 1954-55). 


following day three or four houses were Govt. debt and securities 
: Other securities j 
again affected for a small amount. Gold coin and bullion... . 


| . 
April 1, | April 1, | Week } Week Coin other than gold coin. 
ended | ended 

Aug. | Aug. 

| 20, 
1955 | 1954 1955 


i 


The market’s bid at the Treasury bill 
tender on Friday last was unchanged at Benhieg Department : 


£99 per cent. The offer was up by ier nssiiens 14. 


£30 million to £270 million, and total Treasury special account. . ees 
applications rose by an equal amount, tO | Others... °°°": Garr aecwes | y i 
£380.1 million. The market’s allotment | . Total.. ‘ | 347. 


was up from 58 to 62 per cent. Spot 


~ 
~ 
~—aornmww 
ono wana wnp 
<< 


Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax 373,729 | 386,351} 23,982) 23,237 
Sur-tax 136,000] 27,300; 25,000 600; 700 


te ee 
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Profits Tax & EPT.| 180,000] 65,900; 69,700 
Excess Profits Levy; 25,000] 36,100{ 11,600 
Special Contribu-) 
tion and other > 1,000 580 | 200 
Inland Revenue. .} | 


week, rising on Wednesday from $2.78§-| inher ate 


to $2.78}. Forward sterling has, how- | 48: 


° 


26 ASC WOEDnaD 
w 


Bote Rx ee S 


ever, weakened oe = aay reg 
on three months dollars widening from © Cocoa seas 
I7s-1%s cents on Thursday last to hak Fiduciary ua sotased to £ ot wallien ‘rom £14 a 
cents by Wednesday. The price of silver (| 4usust 17th, 1955. 

has fallen back slightly from the high 

level reached in recent weeks ; cash silver TREASURY BILLS 

was down from 79}d. an ounce to 78d. 

an ounce in the week to Wednesday, and Amount ({ million) 

forward from 79d. to 783d. an ounce. See 


The bank return shows a return of notes 
of £20 million, again larger (by £3.5 
million this week) than the reflux in the 
corresponding week of 1954. Discounts 
and advances are up by £20.7 million, 
reflecting the week’s borrowing at the 
Bank. Bankers’ deposits rose by £8.3 
million, to the still low level of £233.0 
million. 


* Proportion ” 14-0 
j 


Total Inland Rev. .|2478,400] 601,109 | 594,851 | 36,062) 33,737 


Customs |1131,700 430,027 | 434,424] 20,828 22,368 
Excise 300,830 | 328,430} 16,470; 17,290 


Total Customs and) i | 

| 730,857 | 762,854] 37,298 39,658 
Motor Duties 14,281; 16,466] ... | ... 
PO (Net Receipts). is 5,760} 3,500} 3,550 
Broadcast Licences} : ne aot A pee 
Sundry Loans 13,660]... 1,903 
Miscellaneous | 29,223 847 234 


425,819 '1428,114 77,756 79,082 


j | 
Debt Interest ..... | 600, 225,228 242,180] 52,484! 49,878 
Payments to N. Ire-| i 
land Exchequer..; 53,000] 16,855: 19,601] ... | ... 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000] 4,065! 5,130] 217) 159 
Supply Services .. .|3862,875]1292,209 1282,583] 77,740 76,400 
j 
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538,346 1549,495 30441 126437 | 
11,953/_11,115!__3001_650 LONDON MONEY RATES 


124,390 132,496) 52,985 48,006 | Bank rate (from Discount rates % 
34%, 24/2/55) Bank bills : 60 days. 44-44 


wl + i + 
154,374} 230,623} 12,082) 23,767 | Depesit rates (max) 3 months 4.4,-4 
| , 44 
ae 


88 S888 


| 
Death Duties ....- 000} 71,100} 73,400 : i 
omer 740001 367400] 28.6001 1/000 sterling has strengthened slightly this 7 


ess 


4months 4 
Discount houses .. 6 months 
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Money Day-to-day... Fine trade bills : 
Net Receipts from : Short 3 months 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 161,724 | 40,221 1,889} — 2169 Treas. 4 months *On Aug 19th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 0s. Od. seo 
Debane naa _ vont Ear oral, = ° about 62 per cent of the sum applied for ; higher tendess 
os ——— eee | allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a max 

. amount of £280 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
FLOATING DEBT |___ Rates | Market Rates : Spot 


(£ million) | August 24 August 19 August 20 | August 22 | 


: Ways and Means | United States $...| | 2-78-2-82 2-78§-2-7 : -2- 7842-988 -2-782 2-78&—2°78H 2°78% 2° 
| Treasury Bills Advances | yo. Cenadian $  getiattee te 2-74 “2.144 aa hited 2:74 2.784) and ota or a 
ee omirenn tapers Oe rench Fr........ : , 9725-97 9724-97 973-973} | 975i-3 
| | Floating | Swiss F ~]12- 15% 12- ‘ -158/12- ; 

Public |Bankof| Debt © | Swiss Fr. ........ 1245p aa Top-12Lop 12-12-54 22-15}-1 153 7 


: Belgian Fr. ...... 3 
Depts. |Hugtand | 39-02} 139-00 139-00) 139-00 _ 139 
“72 110- 59}-10- 59} 10-59}~-10- 59§/10- 594-10- 59§/10-59}-10-60 10°59 
~11- 849] 11-69-11-69} 11-683-11-6 11-68 11-6 (11-69$-11-70 |11-69. 
80°00-80°15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80." 0)” 
,  384-14- 38} 14-384—14- 388 14- 384-14- 389 14-38}-14- 389 14-55! 14 
Yanish | 19-484 | 19-34-19- 34} 19-34-19- 344) 19- 34-19-34}, 19-34-19: 34) 19-54) 
Norwegian Kr. ...! 19-85-20-15 [19-98$-19-99} 19-99-19-994) 19-99-19-99} 19-99}-19-99) 19-9%. 


One Month Forward Rates 


United States $ % | | 
Canadian $ ; 


155 
8-95 


| 3270-0} 1,495-5 
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sECURITY 


Interest on shares 


AND 


increased to 


3/ 


income tax paid by 


the Society 





EQUIVALENT. TO £5 :4:4% ON AN INVESTMENT 


TAXED AT THE STANDARD RATE 
Shares cannot depreciate in value. No charges to 


MORE 


INDIA PAKISTAN - 


Business houses looking Eastwards for extended 
markets are invited to make full use of the 
services of The Mercantile Bank of India. 
With branches in all important trading centres 
the Bank will be pleased to provide current 
information regarding agency channels, ship- 
ping, exchange regulations and allied problems. 





pay on investment or withdrawal. Interest accrues 
from day of investment. Write or telephone: 


City Prudential 


SOCIETY 
ASSETS EXCEED £8,000,000 


11 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 « TELEPHONE: CITY 8323 
131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 ¢ TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 9581 


AND AT BELFAST * BIRMINGHAM * BRADFORD - 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER * READING * SWANSEA * WEMBLEY - WORTHING 


BUILDING 





What Vulcan say about it . . . The most 
innocent-looking boiler plant can still be a 
sce danger. From boiler house to 

t's oven, it should atways be safety 
first, not second. That means regular and 
competent inspection by specialist engineers. 
And for that exacting job, there’s Vulcan. 


"Vulcan 


Vu 
‘CAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS— ———C...™©»FEDr”.L..©™»”™”™”™”™”™™—™r™...)— 


HONG KONG 


BRIGHTON - LEEDS 





Vulcan’s Engineer-Surveyors know all there 
is to know about boiler plants. If there’s 
a flaw in the flue they'll find it. Ifthere’sa 
defect, they’ll detect it. If there’s anything 
wrong whatsoever, they’ll point it out. And 
not just boilers : lifts, hoists, cranes — if 
there’s an accident coming up for any of 
them, their job is to spot it before it starts. 
Safety first is Vulcan first. 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 
. 67 King Street, Manchester 2 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


CHINA + MAURITIUS - THAMAND - JAPAN 





THIS 
BROUGHT THE 
HOUSE DOWN! 


Before it blew up, taking 51 feet of 
chimney with it, this devastating object 
was a vertical cross-tube boiler supply- 
ing steam-heat for a dyeing works. 
Post-explosion investigations revealed 
three main causes of failure : shortage of 
water, which caused overheating and 
collapse of heating surface; excessive 
pressure brought about by a defective 
safety valve; and !atent flaws in the 
boiler plates. 













FREE. For news of industrial accidents 
and ways to avoid them, ask us now 
for ‘ Vulcan ’—a quarterly 
journal for Power users. 

Please write to Dept. 17. 
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THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 


) LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT , IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development, Information supplied by 
over 340 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
rex neinus NEW ZEALAND 


Income Tax paid by (Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 
London Office : Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.CA. New Zealand. 
Manager. A. R. Frethey. General Manager 
Assis. Manager : A. B. Abel. R. D. Moore. 


Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji): Apia (Samoa). 
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_ the Society 


All money invested in 
Abbey National Share 
Accounts will bear with effect 
from Ist September 1955 the increased 


rate of 3 per cent. interest per annum. 





As income tax is paid by the Society, the new rate 
of 3 per cent. will represent a return on every 
£100 invested equivalent to £5. 4, 4. per cent. to 
investors subject to the standard rate of income 
tax. 

The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts 
will be increased to 2} per cent. per annum, 
income tax paid, equivalent to £4. 6. 11. per cent. 
where the standard rate of income tax is paid. 
Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted ; money may 
be withdrawn at convenient notice. 

Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey 
National office, or write direct to the address 
below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 





+ oe: ay : of over £200,000,000 ; eee 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.I 
Tel.: WELbeck 8282 1 North john St. 24/28 Lombard St. 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom : a LIVERPOOL 2 | LONDON E.C.3 


A national institution with total assets 
| 
| 
} 

see local telephone directory for address of nearest office / | 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


GRATIFYING EXPANSION 
MR J. GIBSON JARVIE ON THE ROLE OF HIRE PURCHASE 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
United Dominions Trust Limited was held 
on August 23rd at United Dominions House, 
Fastcheap, London, -E.C.3. 

Mr J. Gibson Jarvie (the Chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, ‘said: 


Your Board are privileged, for the seventh 
successive postwar year, to report a record 
in volume of business handled and in profits 
earned. Throughout the year, the expansion 
and spread of business has been both notable 
and gratifying. 


RECORD RESULTS 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet totals 
have risen from £34,361,575 to £58,241,773 
and profits earned have gone up from 
{1,060,122 to £1,780,288. Taxation, however, 
has increased from £561,482 to no less a 
figure than £953,358. We have added 
£385,800 to General Reserves ; Balance of 
Profit and Loss has gone from £359,493 to 
£423,778, whilst Credit Insurance Funds 
have risen from £429,770 to £568,375 and 
Rebate of Interest and Deferred Income have 
jumped from £1,263,439 to £2,863,626. 
Altogether we can justifiably claim not only 
another record year but one based on sound 
and logical development. 


Conditions, however, have not been easy. 
During the year the bank rate was raised 
twice, by } per cent on January 27th last and 
by 1 per cent on February 24th and while 
the higher bank rate increased the cost of 
money to us, we did not raise our rates to 
our customers. The results more than justi- 
fied our policy and so far as one can see, the 
expanded volume of business handled by the 
Group was not transitory in any sense. It 
appears to be the normal progress we had 
every right to expect. 


In tecent years, at each Annual Meeting, 
I have been able to suggest the results we 
might expect in the year ahead. But we are 
meeting now at a time of continuing crisis. 

¢ your company is concerned, how- 
ever, I can tell you that within measurable 
ume j Dominion subsidiaries, taken 
logether, may easily beat the record of the 
Parent company—so that we are not depen- 
dent on Great Britain’s uneasy economy for 
a and profits. 

the postwar years our national story is 
a lamentable one. I shall not dialbues the 
many unhappy vicissitudes, political and 
cconomic, through which we have passed, 
except to say that it would appear that the 
number of our troubles and their tempo have 
COMsistently increased. 


Recent happenings have told us plain! 

y 

=e that we shall have to treat ordeal 
fconomic ills more seriously. 

, Tatation of companies and of individuals 

7 yutdensome that it threatens to break 

vue our Company has ‘had another record 

Which was not achieved without. hard 


a and many worries—but more than half 
Profits goes in taxation. - 


tae CAUSE OF INFLATION 
ince the War, we have been continuous! 
’ ! y 
Wamed of the danger of inflation. But 
Governments conveniently forget that the 
imdamental Cause of inflation is un - 
Government spending ! Inflation will 
CONtinue just so ir vast over-taxa- 


as long as men demand wages unrelated to 
their production, the evil will grow. Just 
so long as we refuse to understand that we 
are living on our capital, inflation will go on 
and the trade by which we live will dwindle. 
The workers seem wilfully to ignore the fact 
that they themselves are largely responsible 
for the rising cost of living. Every strike 
causes prices to rise ; every time “ work-to- 
rule” is adopted, prices rise ; every time a 
man—or a woman—puts in less than a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay, prices-rise. 
Every time a rise in wages is conceded 
because prices have risen, prices rise again. 


We have all the impossible burdens of the 
Welfare State—the sorriest ideal ever offered 
to independent people anywhere ; we have 
the heaviest taxation in the world, but so 
far as I can recall, it has never been admitted 
by the Government that these bear any 
responsibility for inflation. It has been 
suggested, of course, as a pious wish, that 
wages must be related to production but 
there has not been any successful attempt 
to secure that end. 


HIRE PURCHASE—THE SCAPEGOAT 


So, as there must be the appearance of 
something being done to check our growing 
inflation, the Government seek a scapegoat. 
In this case they have—so they claim—dis- 
covered that a prime cause of the inflation is 
hire-purchase. Much publicised steps have, 
therefore, been taken to restrict the business. 
The theorist and impeccable moralist insist 
that hire-purchasers are living beyond their 
incomes. They take no notice of the indubit- 
able fact that hire-purchasers faithfully meet 
their commitments. Since that is a fact, it 
surely proves that hire purchasers do not 
over-commit themselves. Hire-purchase is, 
in fact, merely a compulsory form of saving, 
voluntarily undertaken. 

Hire-purchase is a part of the modern 
economic set-up all over the world and, 
because it is essential, it has come to stay. 
Present-day conditions demand it. Without 
it large industries would be seriously affected. 
Exports in some of the biggest lines would 
drop. Factories would reduce output, men 
would be unemployed. Industrially, it is a 
necessity. There are manufacturers and 
merchants who, without hire-purchase, would 
today have difficulty in procuring necessary 
plant and equipment. “Taxation denies them 
reserves, prices have risen, but modern plant 
is urgently needed so that they must have 
recourse to credit in some form. As bank 
overdrafts are for the day-to-day needs of 
a business, hire-purchase solves the problem. 


Hire-purchase made mass production 
possible and so gave us lower prices. It 
created wide markets for products which 
otherwise would have found only a limited 
demand at high prices, It turned “ luxuries ” 
into common possessions ; amenities which 
are today regarded as indispensable would 
have been rarities. It enormously increased 
employment and wages. In consequence, It 
is a perfectly reasonable assumption that any 
nation which refuses .he services that hire- 
purchase alone can render, will have a lower 
standard of living and will be unable to 
compete with its more intelligent riyals. Hire- 
purchase definitely has come to stay and 
making difficulties for either seller or buyer 
ill serves our economy. 


But in strange contrast with all the 


as our <r we 
"Supports profligate State spending. Just clamour for restricted credit, whilst inflation 
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was mounting we saw no check on State 
spending. The responsibility for inflation 
rests squarely on the Government. 

_There is no real money inducement to the 
big earners who, by their own efforts, their 
energy, ability and willingness to take risks 
have built up successful enterprises. These 
men, who have provided work for the masses 
and added materially to the wealth of the 
nation, are denied their reward and any in- 
centive to take greater risks. In short, too 
much money has been taken and is being 
taken by the Government and. not enough 
is left for businesses or individuals ; too much 
money has been taken by Labour without 
any corresponding production. To anyone 
seriously reviewing our economy today, these 
twin facts stand out a mile. 


WM. CORY & SON 


The Honourable F. A. Leathers presided 
on August 25th at the Fifty-Ninth Annual 
General Meeting of Wm. Cory & Son, 
Limited, held at Cory Buildings, Fenchurch 
Street, London, EC3. The following is an 
extract from his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


It is impossible to consider any review 
extending over the last financial year without 
emphasising the -injurious effect which 
strikes, both official and unofficial, have had 
not only on your Company, but upon the 
economy of the country as a whole. 


The tonnages discharged at your Com- 
ny’s wharves on the River Thames and at 
ochester have shown an increase. At Erith 
a fine new jetty should be completed within 
two years. The first steps have also been 
taken in the extensive redevelopment of our 
Erith Wharf. The Rochester Wharf has 
been completely reconditioned and recraned. 


Despite increasing costs of répairs and 
renewals of the river craft, the lighterage 
section of the business has kept pace with 
its discharging counterpart. The barge 
building and repairing works at Charlton is 
in course of reconstruction. 


Both the Seaborne and Railborne Coal 
Departments have had a difficult year. 


The Coal Export Department has had a 
successful year, although much of its activi- 
ties has been concerned in the importation 
of American coal into this country. Your 
Company has participated in negotiations 
for the sale of American coal to Europe and 
elsewhere. 


The ships operated by your Company 
have had a successful year. Of the new 
vessels on order, one has been launched and 
will be ready for service very shortly, leaving 
four to be added within the next eighteen 
months to two years. 


The Oil Bunkering Department has sub- 
stantially increased the tonnage of fuel and 
diesel oil supplied to ships of nearly every 
nationality and at almost every port in the 
world. The oil cargo section has benefited 
through important sales of crude oil as well 
as refined products to buyers throughout the 
world. The results of the agreement with 
Shell-Mex and B.P. for the distribution of 
their products are proving satisfactory. 


John Kelly Limited has had a good 
trading year in Northern Ireland. 


There have been acquired during the year 
a company engaged in road haulage and a 
half interest in a group of companies engaged 
in the production of sea-dredged ballast. 

Mann George & Co. Limited, the chief 
associated. company, has sold its holding in 
the Durban Navigation Collieries Limited 
to the South African Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion. A. new company has been operating 
for some months in the Federation of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland. The report and 
accounts were adopted. 


| 
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OLDHAM & SON LTO.— MR. JOHN OLDHAMS REVIEW 





“Old established family businesses 


have considerable part to play .. .-in 


newly established 


industries overseas” 





Continued expansion in Company’s 90th year 


E 36th Annual General Meeting of Oldham & Son Ltd.—mine lighting 
battery and electrical engineers—was held on Aug. 25th at Denton, Manchester, 

the Chairman—MR. JOHN OLDHAM, O.B.E.—presiding. The following are 
extracts from the Chairman's Statement, circulated with the Report and Accounts. 


In presenting my report for- the finan- 
cial year ending 31st March, 1955, I do 
so with particular pleasure. It comes at 
a landmark in the firm’s history—being 
the ninetieth anniversary of our foun- 
dation in 1865—and it is appropriate 
that the year’s results should constitute 
a record for the Company to date. 

I may remind shareholders that in 
previous statements 1 have drawn their 
attention to the programme of expan- 


sion throughout the Group—and have 


that current results should 
be judged in relation to the heavy devel- 
nt and promotional costs, which 
such activity inevitably entails. i 
programme continues to expand, and 
the satisfactory nature of my present 
report is in large measure due to the 
benefit now being derived from the 
preparatory work of past years. 

As shown in the Accounts the Group 
Profits for the year subject to taxation 
amounted to £452,958. Taxation both 
at home and overseas absorbs the sum 
of £222,834, leaving a sum of £230,124 
of which £47,026 is attributable to out- 
side minority interests in subsidiary 
companies. These results may, I think, 
be regarded as satisfactory. 

Overseas Production 

In South Africa, France and Austra- 
lia, the output of our products has 
continued to increase. In each territory 
additional factory space, plant and 
equipment, have been acquired. 

Africa 


Oldham & Son, Africa, Lid, has 
developed rapidly during the last six 
years in step with the expanding post- 
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Last year I announced the formation | 


of Oldham & Son, Central Africa (Pty.), 
Ltd., to establish sales and service of the 
firm's products in that area. Encourag- 
ing reports are now being received of 


new outlets for our products in that - 


part of the world. 
India 


In my last statement to you 1 fore- 
cast that the first large scale i ti 


of Oldham miners’ lamps in India would ~ 
That i 


be going into service. 

has been realised. Weharaahucacunes 
instructions to instal our mine lighting 
lamps for test in other Indian mines. 


France 
In previous reports I have briefly 
referred to our French ‘dia com- 
pany. Since their i i 


miners 


introduction, | ; 
lamps, together with the main-- 
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tenance and — jon service whi 
goes with them, have won a high cam 
tation in the mines—where, with over 
125,000 in daily use, they are the most 
extensively used lamps in the French 
mining industry. By the acquisition 
recently of a controlling interest in 
= ee des Mines addi- 
ti space a production capacity 
at Douai have become vailabie.. : 
Australia 
Last year, it will be recalled. | an- 
aced the setting up of our Australian 
subsidiary company—Fibrak (Australia) 
Pty. Lid. to make available to the 
Australian battery § = manufacturers, 
locally produced supplies of Fibrak 
separators. 

From starting up, the Australian 
plant, I am_ pleased to report, has 
worked to full capacity. 

A second production unit has been 
added since the end of the financial year, 

’ America 

Since their introduction four years 
ago, Fibrak separators, manufactured 
under licence as “ Darak” by the Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Company of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, have firmly es- 
tablished themselves in the American 
battery industry. The fact that over 
600,000,000 have gone into the produc- 
tion of American automobile batteries 
provides the best testimony to their 


qualities. 
Direct Exports 
‘The volume of direct exports was 
slightly in excess of that for last year. 


Home Market 


Of all requirements, the last-named is 
perhaps one of the most difficult to 
fulfil, because technical personne! going 
overseas need careful selection. Such 
men I regard as one of Britains mosl 
valuable and enduring exports. 
moment, the demand exceeds the supply. 


Commonwealth co-operation 


In looking at the revolution in com- 
merce and industry, which is now taking 
place throughout the British Common- 
wealth, I feel that family gest 
old-established type—by whom se 

of Britain’s industrial strength was 
considerable part to 
contribute much to- 
of those delicate and 
inevitably associated 
and -_ 
r in newly estabii 
They can, | feel, 
contribution to forges 


g 


cFEi 
if 


: 


i 
j 


Commonwealth links of unity and 
— 
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1.B.E. LIMITED 


FURTHER STRENGTHENING OF 
FINANCIAL POSITION 
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The twerty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of 1.B.E. Limited was held on August 
22nd at Slough, Mr Rebert Montgomerie (the 
deputy chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


Trading Profits and Income from Trade 
Investments, after charging Depreciation and 
Directors’ Remuneration, produce a result 
which differs only slightly from the corre- 
sponding figure for last year. When I remind 
you that the profits for 1954 included a sum 
of £5,500 representing a Claim for loss of 
profits resulting from a fire in 1952, it will 
be appreciated that the Accounts in fact 
reflect an improvement. 


In the circumstances, the dividend has been 
raised to 12$ per cent and it is perhaps 
pertinent to observe that your Company can 
now look back on a series of dividend pay- 
ments extending unbroken for a period of 
20 years. 

Thé substantial increase in our Capital 
Reserves is directly attributable to the con- 





tinued prosperity of our Associated Compan 
in South Africa which, after viens ee 
a Satisfactory return on our investment for 
a number of years, has still managed 
to accumulate a considerable surplus of 
undistributed profits. During the year under 
review, a large part of this surplus was dis- 
tributed in the form of Bonus Shares and, 
consequently, the sum of £22,641 represent- 
ing their par value has been added to Trade 
Investments on the Assets side of the Balance 
Sheet. On the other side, the equivalent 
amount has been used, firstly, in creating an 
Investments Reserve of £10,000 and, 
secondly, in building up our General Capital 
Reserve which now stands at £43,640, 


I am sure that members will have noted 
the steady improvement in our financial 
structure. Shareholders’ funds comprising 
Paid up Capital and Accumulated Reserves 
but excluding the Reserve for Future Taxa- 
tion, now stand at £683,719 representing an 
increase of nearly £45,000 during the year 
and the surplus of Current Assets over 
Current Liabilities has been maintained at a 
figure slightly in excess of last year. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Concerning our trading companies ‘in the 
British Isles, overall sales of “ Colfix” and 
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“ Lomix” bitumen emulsions showed some 
improvement, but the market for this type 
of emulsion in competition with other forms 
of road binder has been a limited one for 
some time. For this reasam’ we have been 
actively engaged in trying to develop new 
types of emulsions with special charac- 
teristics. Sufficient progress has been made 
to justify the active pursuit of these 
developments in the belief that they will 
open up entirely new fields for the use of 
emulsions, 

Business in industrial products has shown 
steady development and a continued ‘im- 
provement is anticipated during the current 
year. Z 

Our Paint Companies have been concen- 
trating, during the past year, on completing 
new specifications and plant to meet the 
latest requirements of the various Govern- 
ment Departments. 


This work, which is now well advanced, is 
of the utmost importance and should greatly 
assist us in our efforts to further expand our 
markets. 


Since the turn of the year encouraging 
reports have been received of our various 
activities and I have no reason to feel pessi- 
mistic- with regard to the future. 


The report was adopted. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of Tutor in Geography, at a salary not 
exceeding £500 per annum. Applications, stating age, academic qualifications and 
experience, and the position regarding National Service, together with the names of 
three referees, should be received not later than September 12. 1955, by the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars of the conditions of appointment may be 


obtained. 2 ‘ 
STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
Applications are invited from graduates of any University for a Douglas Knoop 
Research Fellowship. The Fellow will be required to undertake research in Economic 
History in the University of Shefficld. The value of the Fellowship, normally tenable 
for three years, will be £525 a year.—Applications (three copics), indicating the 


line of research proposed by the applicant, should reach the Registrar (from whom 
further particulars may be obtained) by September 21, 1955. 


NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 


HEAD OFFICE, MANCHESTER 
; ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 
Applications are invited for the above pensionable appointment at a commencing 
salary within Grade A.P.T. 7 (£620 to £700 per annum). ; : 
Candidates must hold a first or second class degree in statistics or in economics 
combined with statistics. The successful candidate will act as mathematical specialist 
im the statistics section of the Board, and will be required to deyelop, on his own 
mitiative, the techniques appropriate to the solution of problems in the field of market 
survey, cost analysis, quality control, demand forecasting, ctc., in this large scale 
Soon Prospects for advancement, based on results achieved in this work, are 
rable. 
Applications, giving the names of two referees, should reach .the Secretary. 
NW.G.B., 60 Whitworth Street, Manchester, 1, within seven days. 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES requires an Economist with first or second 
dass honours degree for industrial and commercial research involving the préepara- 
ion of reports for higher management. * Age 35-40. Must have. personality, drive, 
and experience of the practical application of economics and statistics to industry. 
work requires a broad outlook, the ability to recognise the essentials in a 
complicated situation, to exercise independent judgment and initiative and to write 
rly and concisely.—Applications should be sent to H.O. and Regions Staff Depart- 
ment (GDC). imperial Chemical industries Limited. Imperiat Chertical* House 
Millbank, $.W.1, 
Economics STATISTICIAN GRADUATE (male) required by major Petroleum 
Distributing Company in «London, preferably with commercial experience. 25-30 
Set group. Excellent opportunities for advancement. Salary according to qualifications 
\and experience. Pension scheme.—Application, giving details of age, qualifications 
and experience, to Bex 185, 





CHIEF COST ACCOUNTANT 


required by foremost Civil and Building Company to take 


Engi 
complete charge of its costing and to increase the scope and size of 
iis present costing nt. 


Must be experienced man of highest calibre, with costing and contracting 
background, , 


sWrite, quoting Reference C.A.C., stating age, experience, salaries earned 
Salary required, to Box 183. 


cnn ci 
ARKET RESEARCH.—Company, selling to industry, require man with previous 
Mi — aged 26-32, ' for work iavolviag statistical evaluation of territories. 
education ds, economic analyses, research into user industries.—Write, stating age, 
PPL Are. Xperience and salary, to Box 186. : 
ANC eo ARE INYITED for a post offering exceptional ae at in = 
roduction with a modern nding company engaged in the manufac- 
. oe ch pharmaceuticals in the north of England. A good honours 


g 


chemicals and 
¢ in science or tech ith some years’ production 

perience and man nology is requir along wi years prod 
ore, of ane and cap . simular allied eld.” A ge ey within the 
; * py please write in . Stating full details of qualifications 
L™incsron"'s® employees have been’ notified of this vacancy.—Box 181. 

i dete AZORES | LIMITED eoquive a young Engineer for 
vith i ae should have degree in 

nce 
of telecommunication® electronics industry and some knowledre of the instrumentation 


d 


| 


ability is required A high standard of inte personality, and management 
| unusual nity and diy expanding 
a x, 8N engineer. | a a | it ae Bad "ide of business. 


opportu: 
.—Write to the 1 = scar Street, 


AgoEerptian Sudan : £5.10s 


4 Poland): £4.15s. 
Canada» EBSs. (st oeees & eta : ns 
East Meise ag? é, : 7 
+ ee s. :@ « 
Om: Es one ' : £6 


Printed . in “aa — 
at Britain ., Portugal St., Kingswa 
= 22 Ryder” Saree St. James’s, a $.W.1. Postage on 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


, London, W.C.2. 
Vis issue: Inland 


INANCIAL ADVISER to an Asian Government, retiring shortly. invites sugges- 

tions for interesting employment from organisations or firms wishing to avail 
themselves of his wide experience and high level contacts in India. S.E. Asia and 
Far East.—Box 169 


UCCESSFUL EXECUTIVE (30) SEEKS CHANGE. Experience import-export 


trading UK and abroad, also complex administrative duties, final accounts, cost- 
ing, etc. French National, Oxford education. Fluent Spanish, some Italian.—Box 187 


UCID BUT LIVELY TECHNICAL WRITING is a rare gift. Advertiser with 

this gift (and examples to prove it), and with brilliant editorial and P.R. record. 

will be free in mid-November. No technology barred, but specialities aré engineering, 
metallurgy, physics, chemistry, petroleum.—Box 184, 





R= (Economist) Finalist (special accountancy) seeks interesting and progressive 
° post. Sept. 20 demob.—R. A. Wolfe, 15 Boscombe Rd., Southend-on-Sea... Essex. 


XPORT SALES MANAGER.—Man aged 30, who has understanding of a targe 

number of Export Markets in which he has achieved successful sales results. now 
wishes to reside in UK, and has ambition to obtain the post of Export Sales Manager. 
for which he feels his knowledge, energies and administrative ability are most suited 
Particular experience advertising and marketing of branded products —Box 168 


HE BSc(ECON) DEGREE of London University is open to all, without University 

residence. It is a valuable qualification for ambitious men and women enraged 
in accountancy, secretaryship, banking finance, commerce. public services. olsey 
Hall (est. 1894) provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall Students have 
passed London BSc(Econ) (Final) exams. since 1925.—Prospectus from C. D_ Parker. 
MA, LLD. Director of Studies. Dept. Pi7 WOLSEY HALL OXFORD 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 


OLD ESTABLISHED CANADIAN COMPANY engaged in the manufacture of 
general hardware. ; 

The Company is located in a city of 35,000 population approximately 60 miles 
from Metropolitan Toronto. 

The Company has a well equipped foundry together with a machine shop. small 
woodworking shop and an assembly plant. : 

The plant consists of two main single storey buildings. containing a total of 
80.000 square feet, a three storey factory building containing 30,000 square feet 
and a modern office building containing 5,000 square feet. All buildings are located 
on an atea of approximately 10 acres served by a railway siding 

This company recently disposed of one division of its business but has retained 
its hardware business. Its hardware lines are disposed of through jobbers and 
distributors throughout Canada. ‘ 

This would be an ideal opportunity for a U.S. or foreign company wishing to 
establish manufacturing facilities in Canada or a Canadian company wishing to 
expand its operations 

Arrangements may be made for the purchase of the business as a whole or ot 
the plant and equipment. Consideration will also be given to leasing the facilitics 
= ie oe Save. ddressed to 

ries shou a ¢ 
— J. D. Woods & Gordon. Limited. 
Desageeent Consultants, 
15 Wellington Street West. 
Toronto, Canada. 





TENOTYPING (MACHINE SHORTHAND), the modern method of taking notes, 
S dictation and verbatim reports. For prospectus of secretarial courses including 
Stenotyping, call, write, or "phone Palantype College 229-231. High Holborn. WC.i. 
Telephone: HOLborn 9162. 


OU WILL MAKE MORE MONEY in shares it you follow the advice of the 
Y Investors’ Chronicle. For nearly 100 vears this weekly has been giving sound 
advice -. anes Two issues free of charge from 30 Grocers’ Hall Court. 
London, E.C. 





ns—B.Sc Eton LLB = py. University Degrees 
. - .s. nm s 
cor Sets : Accountancy; Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial: 
Also many non-examination courses in business 
i free prospectus and/or advice. mentioning examination ‘(if 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G 9/2). 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST ALBANS 


Or cali at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & 5S.) : £5. 10s, 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7. 14s. 


Israel : 


£9 

: £6.15s. 

New Zealand: £9 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5 


i 


2d.: Overseas 2 , August 27, 1955. 
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| Some Unilever savings 
. * quoted by 
LORD HEYWORTH : 





". - e e In the United Kingdom after the wars when we 
re-examined our distribution methods in Unilever, we 
decided to exploit this newt system of handling where- 
ever possible, and to replace those main depots which 
could not be adapted to use it. « .. Six of these new 
depots have already been built; a further nine are in 
the process of construction and sites for seven more 
are being sought. Their individual cost varies from 
£85,000 to £300,000, but the caulk invested show a 
good return. In one depot, which cost £200,000: to 
build, we have reduced our handling and storage costs 
by £21,000 a year, - indicating an equivalent yield of 


. @ver 10% on the investment. These-economies are 


ane 
oR ete 
to we 


typical ‘of our experience . .. .* 
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{ Fork lift Trucks and Pallets 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS are made by 


¥ 


ur a s 
% a 


- 





i SUCRE SOR RE ee eee e eee 
hone ys: * At the Annual General Meeting of UNILEVER LTD. 


= Coventry Climax Engines Lt’ 
4 :  ” Dept. E., Coventry 
SH SSSSSOSESSHS OHSS PAOESHSOSSOOSOSSSOHOSSESE SS HOHE SESSS DESETLETESOS SE OESS Seeeseosé everesese Speestese Seeseeeee seeeeeees seeveerer"*** 
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